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NEWSMEN AND POSTMASTERS 
THROUGHOUT 


The United States, Canada and Enrope. 


On account of the very extraordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for Taz Wrek ty since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
of numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 
following liberal CAsn TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them: 





For one new subscriber at $4 00....... 25 per cent. 
“ five new subscribers at $4 00.......30 . 
“10 $4 00.......35 ” 

“ 20 ” $4 00...... 40) ” 
“50 - $4 00...... -45 ¥ 
‘** 100 or more “ $4 00....... 00 


If an agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
25 per cent., shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 30 per cent. upon the whole 
number, and so on up to 100, having obtained which number 
he will be entitled to the full50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 

All funds should be remitted either by Post: Office orders, 
or, when amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 
our expense. 


This journal will always treat upon all those subjects which 
are of 


VITAL INTEREST 


TO THE 
COMMON PEOPLE, 


and will never be allied to any political or other party. It 
will, in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 


FOR A FREE PEOPLE, 


in which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the pub- 
lic, we only reserving the right to make such editorial com- 
ment on communications as we may deem proper. 

Here, then, is a free platform upon which 


THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 
THE ROMAN CAItHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT, 


THE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 
AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST 


MAY MEET IN A 
COMMON EQUALITY AND BROTHERHOOD, 
which we believe comes from the fact that 


GOD IS THE FATHER OF THEM ALL 








TETORL 


[RATIFICATION BY THE 


THE RIGHT OF WOMEN 10 EXERCISE THE ELEC 
TIVE FRANCHISE 

UNDER THE FOURTEENTH ARTICLE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


SPEECH OF A. G. RIDDLE, 
IN THE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT WASHING- 
TON, JANUARY 11, 1871. 

THE ARGUMENT WAS MADE IN SUPPORT OF 
THE WOODHULL MEMORIAL, BEFORE THE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND RE- 
PRODUCED IN THE CONVEN- 

TION. 





ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Riddle spoke as follows 

Mr. Chairman (Senator Nye)—I have always thought that 
the questions involved in this movement could be the more 
effectively presented by ladies; and I have never appeared 
in their public discussion unless by special request and for 
some special purpose, 

I have been asked to bring to your notice as well as I may, 


this evening, the argument so fore ibly referred to by the ac- | 


complished. young lady (Miss Kate Stanton) who has just 
taken her seat, to wit: 

That the women of these United States are full and com- 
plete citizens—citizens as fully, broadly and deeply as it 1s 
possible for men to be, though not permitted to exercise the 
elective franchise. 


As L arise I find between myself and this proposition two | : 
that clothes should be worn: bul the y are artificial wholly. 


or three questions, about which | am disposed to tax your 


patience tor a moment, though tLer2 is nothing new to be. 


said. 
In the outset, let me say that it is conceded by all that the 


right ot self-government, in America at any rate, is a natural | 
right. You may select, with care or at random, any one of 


the forty or fifty American Constitutions, that have been 
prepared with more or less pains and promulgated with 
solemnity, and you will find there is not one that has as- 
sumed to create and confer this right of self-government. 
But they all declare, expressly or impliedly, that the right to 
govern is inherent in the people. 

Now, if these ladies are a portion of the people, this right 
resides in them. There is no new right to be conferred up- 
onthem. They are simply to go into the new exercise of an 
old franchise ; for if the right ot self- government is a natural 
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right, then does it pertain to every human being alike. Such 
is the recognized theory of every American Constitution, ani 
such is its practice. 

Take a step further and you find that starting with a 
recognition of this pre-existing right of government, Consti- 
tution makers have simply provided the means and machin- 
ery by which this right of government may work itself out. 
The only means placed in the hands of the individual citizen 
by which he may accomplish his portion of this great task is 
the ballot, or the viva voce vote. 

If this right of self-government is a natural right, and if it 
can be exercised alone by the ballot, then 1s the right to the 
ballot a natural right,and he who stands up against this 
everlasting right of nature, had better look to it and take 
As this is a political question I may 
venture a single word to politicians. We of the masculine 
gender. are all of us, more or less politicians; and of all 
thetimid things in the world the professed politician (a 
member of Congress excepted) is the most timid. 
(Laughter.) He is afraid of his soul, as if he had one, or one 
large enough to occasion apprehension. (Laughter.) I have 
this thing to say to them, that when any great idea or great 
truth finds itself at large in this lower work l,andis obliged 
to get itself incorporated into the working processes ot a 
government, if it does not find a political party ready, willing 
and wortby to receive it, it forthwith makes for itse if a new 
party. (Applause.) And as it does not create new human 
beings to form a party of, it must necessarily gather 
them from the old parties. Just as the distinguished 
Senator (Senator Nye) will recollect the present Republican 


party was formed, and against which the two old fossil par- 


ties united, as they always do. | a 
Now, this new great idea, if rejected, will disintegrate 
these old Pp: irties; take that which is fit, proper and deserving 


for its own great mission, leaving the re sidiu um to unite, and 
crumble and pulve rize together under the fect of the new. 


The right of self-government, as | have said, isa natural 
right pertaining to ail alike, and is to be exe rcised by the 


| ballot. And the rij ht © this it i< the re fore “a natural right, as 


is the right to wear clothes. Decency and comfort require 
Just so is the right to vote natural right, though the vote, or 
the mode of voting at least, is an artificial means. This logic 
cannot be cavilled with or ¢ sli ived, 

Now, the young man and the young weman outside of po- 
litical considerations, in evi ry other point of view, stand 
before the law on an equality, and what one may do, so may 
the other. each may yovern him or herself. But not so 
politically; when the youth re: whes the age of twenty-one 
the ballot comes to his hands by due course of law, protect- 
ing his natural rnght, he having grown to it. Why do you 
vive bim the ballot, pray, or p rmit him to take it for him- 
self? Simply because it is the means by which he governs 
and protects himse (| Nobody would start, I suppose, the 
terribly heterodox idea that It 1s pot necessary for the young 
man to govern bimeelt with It would be one of those un- 
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heard-of atrocities that nobody would have the hardihood to 


promulgate in the presence of masculine associates at all 
H« is entitled to the right for the purpose of governing him. 
Bt if, 


Nobody was born to govern anybody else: man or 
Wotan, It im only because in pol Hien) assoc itions pore 
become so united, that a man in order to govern himself ij 
oblived to vovern others, that We get the right Lo govern 
others at nll. 

It rrows out of our effort to govern ourselves, An: 
essential necess iy we are ol) lig eed to govern others and to be 
ceoverned by them. This is our omly warrant for the govern- 
mé nt of others. 

Now. I prav to know why a young maiden, when she 

approach s the sime age, may not have accorded to her the 
sume protec oe of her nutural right that is accorded to the 
youth, and for the sme purpose. 
5 In the name of sll wor m inhood, and of nt] manhood, I beg 
to know whiv this may not beso? Inthe name of my own 
daughters whose whispered words haunt the chambers o fin 
soul, asking to knew w liv, if it is necessary for their! brother 
to exercise this mght, it is not ner fegaary for them / Nobody 
need to argue to a father that his dans ters are not the 
equals of his sons. 1 will never tolerate heart eit sal 1, that 
mv son is born to empire and sev selaaty, while has sisters 
are born to be hilden swey and yvarded up in some soitary 
desert } lee, us their prot er appli re. (Applause. ) I do not 
propose to raise and edueate mv dauguters to keep them 
cooped up with their feet tied until some masculine pur 
vevor comes lone with his market basket to determine 
whether (closing words lost amid the lighter and ap- 
planse) 

O.! ye opponents of the rights of woman why not be con. 
sistent? IRtus you siv she has not the bp’ 1! ylo choose or 
exercise the elective exnthioe, Wie wel choose for her 
everything, and impose upon her the husband of your 
choice? Don’t vou represent her? You concede that the 
young won has abundance of capacity to chocse her lord 
an} master to whom she s all be delivered, and yet she is 
net fit to vote fora constable. CLaughter.) 

Be consisient, you who oppose us in this movement, and 
sav sie shall net have anything to do with the selection ot 
her usban !. If she is competent at an early age, in the 
vortex and whirlpool of lite, to select him to whom 
first, luast,and always she shall belong, may she not once in 
four years have the privilege of voting tor President without 
any grent hazird? Tuink of it. Oli! this terrible old ques- 
tion! We have been mining and dri'‘ling in the earth’s 
crust, and we have got finally to the last question, or, rather, 
it haus made its Way to the surface, Tats question of womans 
sulrage and woinan’s right at last comes up for final argu- 
ment, and it will wore its way along until it is definitely 
determined. Indeed, 1 believe it is already settled. 

To return to these ¢ constitutions, from which I mean not to 
wander again, Is id to you that these constitu ions of the 
various American States have rceognized as older than them 
sclves the right of government. They have furnis hed the 
means, Which were also older than themselves, the exercise 
of the elective franchise. They have not atte mpted to create 
and confer any right to govern. They simply regulate it; 
and they are framed upon this idea, that all people are 
equally entitted to govern tg Ree women and men, and 
would all vovern themselves if some were not excluded by 
the turms and provisions of these, their constitutions. Take 
up the whole thirty-five that can be found in the edition of 
Is64, and every one of them says, that the elective franchise 
shall be exercised by the male white citizens. We have got 
rid of the * white.’ We have tinal.y given color to the Con. 
stitution. (Lau gliter.) And, nek. ure — rid of that “* white,” 
we got rid of more than was probably intended at the time. 
sometimes. It has to 


wppiause ) 


Gi ri il (does rel Itse if : Olle by neck it int 
when bad men doit. (Laughter and 

Why is this term “miaic” used in the constitutions, pray? 
It was not by accident. Forty or fitiy of them would not 
use it, except by design. It was because every mortal man 
knew when tinkering up a Constitution that if he did not put 
mutle in, females Would vote. (Ay wer lnuse ) They had the right, 
and there bad to be a constitutional barrier erected to prevent 
their e rae ise of it. 

Now, the thing which we have to do is cither to strike out 
this ti ae “male,” which, 1 trust, ladies (turning to the ladies 
on the platiorm), is not particularly odious anywhere else, 
everpt in the Constitution, 

Mrs. Divis and others—Not at all. 

Mr. Riddle—I do not know, bat I suspect that Miss Susan 
Anthony would go alittle beyond that. (Laughter.) 

I repeat, that What we have to do is either to get rid of 
this word “male,” or to convince Congress, the Courts and 
the rest of the world that it is already gotten rid of, which, I 
think, is easier, If it remains it can be put out in a very 
summary way. It makes no difference in how many const 
tutions it is found, nor in how many earefully considered 
statues it has been incorporated, jor a single provision im 
the Constitution of the United States is of that po- 
tency that instantaneously all constitutions and all 
statutes are Clarified of the exclusive “male” prin. 
ciple, and that without other change or appeal, And 
this brings me to the wunmediate question to be 
discussed, the ALV. Amendment ot the Constitution, whicii 
stands ag the Id4dth articie. And you will understand that 
When the people or the legosiature speak by constitution or 
law, and use ordinary language, that they mean what they 
Buy, and nobody can wet up and say they do not mean that, 
or that they mean something else. Tuere is nobody that 
can be heard tor a moment to argue against the plain, 
OvVious, declared, Well-asccrtained meaning of words. And 
When such words are used, it ts the end of argument and ot 
consiruction. The great object to be achieve, so far as 
women are Concerned, is to bring them into the possession 
of tue rights of citizenship. “ A person” is one thing, and 
naturally, “a citizen” is something alittle more, 
is the creature ot a political co hy cl, having the rights, the 
privileges, the francauises of that pr ulicular political associa 
WOH, Wiiktle Ver Uh Vv are, A Vv: ry wzenlous, und, at tiie same 
lime, a Very m ritorious writer, recently, ino ovcrhauling 
these Boglish words—and it is a pretty good taing my hon. 
orable trends trom the two blouses of Congress are not to 
be referred lo—bul itis a good thing lor Wie rest ol us who 
use words Smaetines carclessly, to see how Mr. Graut White 
Su4VS som? ot taco should be us “A, and what tin ¥ reany ao 
mewn. Oa pige 100 of is recent work on * Words and their 
Uses,’ wWaicu so far as I know has receive | the highest com. 
mendation of the criiics—in speaking of Chis teri ‘citizen,’ 
dint bow itis used, or rather low it is Hhiistised, lie Suys: 

“"Ciuigen is Used by suine MewWspiper Writers wila whint 
SO *Uls Liat all aif Clation of the Mreneh us eC ol Clay fe in 
the Furst 'Repucie. RPorinstanee, *Gen A isa wel known 
Citizen.’ *‘ Several ciuzeus curried the sulferer, ete. Tue 





Ile or rshe, 
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ne might as well have said that the sufferer was carried 
off by several church members or several ‘ Freemasons.’ 
Now mark. he savs that “acitizen isa person who has cer- 
tain political rights, and the word is properly used only to 
imply or suge@est the possession of those rights.” 

That s what we should use the term “ citizen ” for—apply 
it to a natural person in possession of certain political 
franchises, rights and privileges. Thanking Mr. Grant 


| 


White for that, let us, in its light, read the first clause of the 
XTV. Amen dment, and see what it does say and mean. “ Sec, 

All persons;” not all male persons, nor all white persons, 
but “all persons born or nm: aturalized in the United States, 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the States where they reside,” 

Thatis what they are. They are citizens. That is, “ per- 
sons” are“ citizens, which means natural pe rsons, clothed 
upon, permeated with, surrounded by and put in possession 
of citizenship. The term is used in the sense in which Mr. 
White uses it. It is no new meaning; no new use of the 
word, 

Now, turn to Webster's unabridged, where citizen is de- 
fined: “ Citizon—a person,” fin the United States|—for he 
inserts in brackets the expressive “ CU, 8.,” to indicate what 
he means—" native or mituralized, who has the privilege of 
voting for public officers, and who is qualified to fill offices 
in the iti Ob the people.” 

Worcester says of “ citizen’ :—“ An inhabitant of a Re- 
public who enjoys the rights of a citizen or freeman, and who 
his a right to vote for public officers, as a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Tarn to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, in orthodox sheep, and 
see what hesaysa citizen is: * Citizen, one who, under the 
Constitution and Jaws ot the United States hasa right to 
vote for representatives in Congress and other public offices, 
and who is quatifie d to fill offices in the gift of the people.” 
—4th ed., vol. 1, p. 23 

All known authority concurs in establishing this as the sole 
proper signification of the word citizen ; and in this sense 
and in no other, 1s to used in the Fourteenth Amendment. 

I know that the termis sometimes used—is once used, 
perhaps, in the Constitution—to correspond somewhat with 
the term “inhabitant,” as thus : “ Citizens of different States 
mav sue each other in the courts of the United States,” ete. 

Sut it was not necessary to shake the foundations of this 
ereat Republic to formulate an 1 get adopted this new 
Amendment, for the purpose of stating that the people who 
were born and always had lived in the United States might 
'e inhabitants of them. But it was nee essary to say so, that 
eavillers might be estopped from ei that they are 
citizens. 

But to recur to the further clause of this XIV. Amend- 
ment. Let us see, now, really what the makers and promul- 
gators of it did mean, 
~* No State shall make or enforce any law’—neither make 
any new law, nor enforce any that had already been made— 
“which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” Is there anv doubt now as to what 
“citizen” means? He, or she, or both, are persons in pos- 
session, and have by express declaration all the privileges 
anid the immunities of citizens. 

When I stated this before the Judiciary Committee this 
morning, 2 distinguished Representative from Illinois, and a 
very able lawyer, stopped me and said: * Mr. Riddle, babies 
woull be citizens according to that, and would have the 
privilege of guing straight to the ballot-box the first thing.” 
(Leughter.) 

Perbans so: but I could not see it then, and cannot see it 
now. All power is inberent in the people, | and it is perfectly 
competent for this * all power” to declare at what age and 
under what circumstances the citizen sh: AL vote: so that the 
rule applies uniformiy and excluccs none, One-half of the 
people were excluded, and this article removes that exclu- 
sion—and that is all. ; 

Apply the gentleman’s idea to other provisions of the Con- 
stitution; for instance, to this: “The right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” Would he con- 
tend that therefore every new-born baby might at once 
grasp amusket? This mivht be Constitutional, but it would 
put the infantry on a war*footing before the commussariat 
cou.d be mobilized, | fear. (Laughter and applause.) 

Women are not only citizens, bat the Amendment further 
says, that no Staite shall pass any law or enforce any law 
which shall abri!ge the privileges and immunities of this 
citizenship. The prieeges—not a part of them. What do 
we mean when we say (the priviieges? For instance, when 
we say “ the ladies,’ do we not mean them all? “ The Sen- 
ators:’ wemein them all. We do not merely mean the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Nye), however he may have the 
right to be suoken of first. (Laughter and applause.) These 
terms, * privileges and immunities,” are not now used for the 
first time in the American Constitution. They are old ac- 
quaintances of ours. They have done service a great while 
They oceur in this same Constitution, as will be seen by re 


“~- 


ferring to the second section ot Article IV., on page 358 of 


Paschal’s admirabty annotated Constitution of the United 
Stutes: 

“Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

Precisely, as the XLV. Amendment has it, but, as Judge 
Bradley recently said,.with a much more en large “| meaning 
in the latter. They were old before the Cons stitution, ant 
were incorporated into it from the 4th article of the Old Con- 
federation, which provide 1,“ thatthe sree inhabitants of each 
of the Suates shail be entitled to ell the privileges and im- 
munities of the tree citizens of the sever: val States.” 

It you Wor ikl sce a comment upon these terms, read the 
forty,second number of the /edera/ist, or a tumified and 
diluted edition of it, in Story on the Constitution, which, like 
some otuer of his books, contains some ren irks of his Owl, 
and are not always the best things in them. 

For the bencfit of the Judiciury Committee, made up, as 
you know, of some of the ables: lawyers and best men ol the 
country, [procured a judicial definition of these terms, * priv- 
ileges und immunities,” although Mr. Attorney Bates sail, 
none exists, and my friend Judge Paschal, a more learned 
bin, re perate ci it. 

I referred them to th e cise of Corfield es. Coryell, fourth 
volume of the so-called © Washingion Circuit Court Re ‘ports,’ 
pige 871, where these terms Came up, away back in the old 
Lime, 

Busiirod W Aahing ton, the fave ed nephew ofour Washing- 
ton, made the decision, ladies. Ife was the Washington who 
yotadlot the braing of the tamily aims of its great chief; 
und he put them to a most admirable use. He was one ot 
the judges of the Sipreme Court of the United States, and he 
iudicidiv defined the meaning of these “ privileges and im- 
munities,” and said they included such principles as are funda- 
wental im teir nature. And among them, he says, is the 





right to exercise the elective franchise and to hold olf ces, as 
provided for by the laws of the various States. 


And the great Chancellor Kent, quoting this case, thus ap- 
provingly incorporates its very Janguage into his text, 
where it stands unchallenged, unquestioned and uncontra- 
dicted. 

“It was declared in Corfield vs. Coryell, that the privileges 
and immunities conceded by the Constitution of the United 
States to citizens in the several States, were to be confined 
to those which were, in their nature, fundamental, and be- 
longed of right to the citizens of all free governments. Suéh 
are the rights of protection of life and liberty, and to acquire 
and enjoy property, and to pay no higher impositions than 
other citizens, and to pass through or reside in the Stute at 
pleasure, and to enjoy the elective franchise according to the 
regulations of the law of the State.’—(2 Kent Com., p. 71.) 

Why, you gertlemen of the Upper and of the Lower 
House, who sre familiar with that decision and with its ean- 
onizition by Kent, you are not obliged to resort to Web- 
ster (not Danie !) and Worcester, nor to Grant White, nor 
even to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. You may overrule them 
all if you will. 

But you must go back to these sometimes forgotten deci- 
sions, which rest in the leaves of these dusty volumes, 
to these witnesses of the law, who declire that these expres, 
sions, “ privileges, and immunities,’ include the elective 
frar chise. And the whole people of these United States 
have solemnly declared “ that all persons are ¢ itizens, and 
no State shall make or enforce any law to abridge the privi- 
leges and immunities of the citizens.” It sue h authority and 
such reasoning were presented to a court on the trial of any 
other Case in the wide world, save that of women and their 
rights, an acivocate would be sto} ppe ‘d by the court before he 
had gone half the length I have in this argument. The court 
would say that they would hear frém the other side. 
(Laughter.) But this thing of opposition to woman's rights 
does not rest in intellige nce so that it can be grasped in argu. 
ment. It has no intellectual foundation anywhere. No logic 
supports it. No reason or argume nt sustains it. It rests 
upon no foundation of the human understanding; hence, it 
cannot be combatted; for, as Mr. Mills says, the worse it is 
beaten in argument the stronger it is fortitied in prejudice. 
Men seem to think that inasmuch as this thing has always 
been, somehow or other, in some way or other, there was 
somewhere, at some time, some reason for it, which could be 
shown now if somebody could only think of it or find it; but, 
of course, nobody ever did and nobody cver will. There 
never was any. (Lau:hter.) 

One consideration alone is absolutely conclusive of this 
argument, and from it escape is impossible. “ Persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof,” were already in the full “and complete en- 
joyment of every privilege and immunity known to our 
political system, except the elective franchise and its correla- 
tive, the right to hold office. The only dilference between 
the naturalized and unnaturalized individual is this right of 
voting. 

I pray our opponents to tell us, then, what is conferred by 
this first section of this wondertul artic le, if it be not these 
rights? Nothing else remained that it could confer, and 
this view aloze silences cavil even. 

If this section does not confer or guarantee the exercise of 
the elective franc hise, then at inilinite pains live we mined 
among the foundations of our marvelous struc ture, and have 
deposited there as one of them an utter sham, full of the 
emptiness of nothing. Let him escape this who may. 

If there can still remain a question of doubt about this, I 
beg the attention of the doubters to the further words of the 
Constitution, to be found in the XY. Amen 1dment. And 
here 1 am met with the apt inquiry “Why, Mr. Riddle, 
if women are a part of all, * persons,’ ¢ stoned men are also a 
part of the same all,“ persons ;’ and if women are made cit- 
izens and clothed with tue immunities and privileges of cit- 
izeuship by the XLV. Amendment, so were colored men. 
Why, then, Was it necessary to enact u i¢@ AV. Amendment ? 
Tuis fact is futal to your argument.’ Well, there was no 
ne cessity tor it. It was a stupid piece ol DUSINESS, very 
stupid, and when we recover the lost art of blushing, some 
faces will color when that XV. Amendment is recalled. But 
it does us this good service, it settles the Construction of this 
XiV. Amendme nt, as we contend for it, beyond all cavil. 

Now, the gene ral impression is, that the XV. Amendment 
confers the clective lranchise upon the colored man. If it 
does not, then our opposers must give it up, for colored men 
rightfully vote. What does tiis article s iy? That the elec- 
live franchise is conferred upon persons of African descent, 
or those who have suffered trom a previous condition of ser- 
vitude ? Nota word of it. It does say: 

* The right of citizens”—not the right of persons of Afri- 
can descent—* the right of cilizens of the United States to 
vote, shall not be demed.” That is what it says—* shall not 
be de nied or abridged by the United States or by the several 
States.” That does not conter suffrage; if recoguizes a right 
already conferred, und says that it shall not be denied or 
abridged. A gentleman of the committee this morning took 
the ground that this Amendment granted the tranchise be- 
cause it declares that the right to it shall not be denied! 
This is in effect that when a thing cannot be denied, the lack 
ot power to deny it creates it. (Laughter.) I confess [I could 
not see it. (Laughter.) I have WuoUuxht of it since, and [ do 
not see it now. 

* Shall not be denied or abridged.” Tow can you abridge 
a thing that does not exist? And would the gentleman aiso 
contend that «a lack Of power to cut otf a thing Lol in eXist- 
ence also creates the thing ? 

‘This filteenth article then treats the right of the citizen to 
vote as already existing, and it specifies classes, as persons of 
color, of certain race, and of previous serv itude, us especially 
havi ing Lhe right to vote, 

Where, wien, and how did they get it? Was it »y virtue 
of the Fourteenth Amendment? It so, it was because they 
were a part of the “ all persons” named in it, of whom women 
are also a much larger and much more important pait. So, 
past cavil, if the ‘African rec ived this iranchise by the 
lourteenth article then did women alsu receive it, and more 
abundantly? If you go back to the starting-point of Amer- 
ican politics, and say that the right is iulerentin the colored 
man, then by the law of nature itis inherentin woman. I 
lo not care Which of these tormulas you adopt. Not at all. 
In either event it is recognized as existing in a citizen of the 
United States. But my ‘jearned and prot Fe friend irom Iili- 
nois Said io me to-day: Why, don’t you see, Mr. Riddle, that 
they have limited the franc hise in this Fittee nth wnendiment, 
so that it shall not be denied in the ¢ ise Of persons of Color, 
and of a certain race, and previous condition of servitude, 
and does that not permit the States to deny it‘in other 
cases ?”’ 

W ell, the Fifteenth Amendment alone would, perhaps 
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under the artificial rules of law; ‘ut I referred the gentleman 
immediately as I refer you now, back to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, where the right is conferred, and where, in its 
great, broad, sweeping language, it is declared that’no State 
sliall either enact or enforce any Jaw that abridges the privi- 
leges and immunities of any citizen. 

The Fifteenth in no way changes the Fourteenth, nor does 
it add an jota to the privileges und immunities of the citizen. 
It could not = It reiterates for the benefit of these classes the 
declaration of the Fourteenth; and as that declares that no 
State shall deny the rights of the citizen, this adds to the list 
the United States, and its real force is spent im conferring 
upon Congress power to Jegislate in favor of the Classes named 
in il, a power not granted by the Fourteenth. 

Well, really, this must be the end of the argument. And I 
repeat, you find the Fourteenth Amendment declares that 
all persons are citizeas; that they have the privileges and 
immunities of citizens, and the Filteenth declares that amMone 
the privileges and immunities of citizens is the right to sut 
frage, because it says in words that that shall not be denied, 
though men do deny it. Tlow is the Fifteenth Amendiment, 
declaring that it shall not be denied on account of either race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, to be regarded ?> It 
spends its force in these two things. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment only denied the power to the several States to abridge 
the privileges of citizenship. The Fifteenth Amendment 
goes further, and says that neither any State nor the United 
States shall do it, using the term * deny” with the term 
“abrogate” of the other. It goes further; for the pu rposes 
of these three conditions it Confers e xpress power upon Con- 
gress to legislate, while the 14th Amendment does not. But 
there is just one little thing further that 1 drop for the hen- 
pecked to pick at. There are three classes whose right to 
vote shall not be denied according to the 15th amendment— 
persons of color, persons on account of race, and persons w ho 
have suffered from previous condition of servitude. 

Now, ladies, wiat is really the legal status of marriage, so 
far as the condition of the wife is concerned ? 

Miss Susan Anthony.—QOne of servitude, and of the hardest 
kind, and just for board and cloties, at that, too. (Laughter 
and upplause.) 

Mr. Kiddle—And they frequently have to 








make and pay 





for their clothes, and board the smselves (renewed lauehter) | 





and not only themselves, but board also the lord and mas- 
ter, who Cal!s himself the head of the family; frequently, 
however, being only one end of it, and that sometimes not 
the head. (Renewed laughter.) But that is not all of it. It 
is not cant; it is not popular phraseology, but it is the lan- 
guage of the law. The condition of the married woman is 
that of servitude. The law calls her husband “ baron,” and 
she is simply a woman—‘feme.” The law gives her to the 
man, not the man to her, nor the two mutually to each other. 
They become one, and that one is the hush ind—such as hie 
is. Her name is biotted out from the livin: g, or at best is ap 
pended to that of the husband. She belonys to her master : 
all that she has belongs to him. All that slie earns is his, be- 
cause she is his. If she does anything that binds him, it is 
simply as his servant. Ifshe makes a contract that is bind- 


ng even upon he rself, it is because he consents to it. She | 
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are been to her. (S ng:tion. ) ‘The husband exclusively con- 
trols them while living, and by his will he may, and often 
does, bequeath to somebody else the custody hte care of 
them after his death. 

And the law which we men mske enforces all this to-day. 
I trust that most of us are a great deal better than the 
jaw. If the wite of a man should suffer by an accident ona 
railroad, and suit should be brougiit to reeover against the 
cowpany for injury to her person, the suit brougut by the 
husbaud would be upon the ground that his wife was hi- 
servalt and he bad lust her service. If be did not, he could 
not recover. 

Miss Stanton—Is such the law in the case of a Caughter? 

Mr. htiddie—So far as that is concerned, waere the daugh- 
ter is a mivor, it is the same as the case of a son amino: 
but the wite is always the servactef the busband; she neve: ! 
graduates away from him; she never becomes of aye or ar- 
rives at the years of discretion. (Sollo voce.) it sbe had, 
she never would have entered into that condition. Miss 
Anthony would say the law pronounces the state of matri- 


terms. 

Now, then, how does the XV. Amendment apply to her? 
Here is the previous condition of servitude provided for; 
aud this XV. Amendment in its effect was but to entorg 
the XLV.,in favor of persons bel in a previous, apd, ot 
couree, a coutinuing conuition of servitu‘e. Does this 
really abrogate the servitude of tue wile, and invoke in her 
favor the action of Cougress? 

My distinguished broth: r, Butler, wittingly said this 
moruing, thut the clause relative to the prevwus condition 
of serviiude, applied only to widows. (Laughter.) 

But, ladies and gentlemen, aside from badinage, for the 
subject is too grave and too solemu, if comes back to this 
thing. The Covstitution of the United States solemnly de- 
clares that every person boin or naturalized in the United 
States, and within its jurisdiction, are citizens; aud that no 
State shall pass, or entorce a law to abrogate the pmvyileges 
and immunities of citizenship. We do not need any XVI. 
Ameudment. We need only ivtelligent, firm, decisive, and 
deciding—-reasouably brave ecurts, and to have a question 
made and brought to their adjudication. I propose to otter 
Mrs. Griffipg and two or three other ladies tor registration, 
two or three mouths hence, when the time comes, hers. 
(Applause.) If they are rot registered, L propose to try the 
sirength of the Supreme Court of the District of Coiumbia, 
cemposed of five intelligent gentlemev, and known net to 
be conservatives on sume questions, whatever they will 
prove to be ou this, aud see whether they will issue a manda- 
mus. If they wout, 1 wilh take the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, aud one of the present judges 
of that Court, who is vot pre-emisently in faver of what is 
called woman rights, receutly passed upon this XIV Amend- 
ment. * 

In the case of the Live Stock Dealers et al. 
City Live § 
States, at New Orleans, Judge Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said of the XLV. Amendment: 

“It is possible that those who tramed the Article were 
not themseives aware of the far-reaching character of its 
terms. They may have had in mind but one particul, ir 
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doing, and meant to decree, what has, in 


FOOTLIGHTS, 
“Tt embraces much more. The ‘ privileges and immnunt}- 
ties’ secured by the origival Constitation were only such as 
each State gave to its own citizens Each was prohibited 
from discriminating in favor of its own citizeus, and against 
the citizens of other States. 

“But the XLV. Amendment prohibits ary Stat e from ab- 
ridgivg the privileges or immunities of the ciltizevs of the 
United States whether its own citizens or any others. It 
uot merely requires eqnality ef privileges, but if demanas 
that the privile ges and immunities of ell citizens shall be 
absolutely nuabridged, unimpaired.’— rs. Bradwell’s Legal | 
Times, 

What “particular phase of social and 
could have been in the mind of the 
he gave torth these utterances ? 


MOVEMENTS OF ACTRESSES, 

Miss Ada Jones, who is represented asan actress of decided 
merit, has heen playing in Rochester, N. Y. in a new drama, 
entided, “* Winchester, or the Spy of Shenandoah.” 

The Pixley iurael from Victoria, and at 
last accounts were amusing the citizens of Portland, Oregon. 





Sisters have re 


Ida Leslie's theatrical troupe have been performing in the 


nas | Northern and Western parts of this State. 

nolitical wrong ”} 

clear-seeiog judge when | Miss Dargan, Miss Glover, Miss Challais, 
| 


' line, Miss Frank’ M Lepnnan. Mrs. E. 


Gentlemen and ladies, When I stand in the vresence of | den, Miss L. Madden 


\iiss Emma Ce- 
A. Eberic, Mrs. R. Mad- 


, andthe Tyson Sisters, are engaged at 


ied 


and coutemplate for a moment this great ALV. Article,) the Houston (Texas) Theatre, which opened on the 16th 
the crown ot me now pe rfected Constitution, I bow with inst. 
aimazea reverence toit. It shines upon me with the light | 


ofa new revel, aiek. And this argument 1s great from no | Mrs. W. J. 
eliort of mine, bat gre aul in its power of self enunciation | Oper: 
This Article is one of those great principles that come, Mes- | Mise WU - ee a : , 
“inp like, fo vanuounce a otanal es. itl eed “a re forerunner, ISS Vinnie Weil 's troupe Ol miunstreis were in Newark, 
anadil works its ow) miracies in its Owl eood time, ane N. J., last week. 

will convert all t) its own sway, and to its own purposes. 
And LI trust that ere iong we eball hear from that commiuitee | 
oi tie tiouse upon this question, and that we shull vet en- | 


Fiorence has been playing at the Trimble 
: House in Alba: 


Mrs. Drew, Miss Price, Mrs. Devenport and Miss Glover, 
ire the promiient lady performers in Philidelphia. 


lavhtere and intellroe 1} 261g! ' ++ #47 ga 1ae ft | ry r ~- 2° . . - 
ighteved and intelligent discussion ef it in the House et The Worrell Sisters are doing a good business in the 


the American Repres: utatives. Sout! 
’ , ‘ te bd ae. 

Here the argument closes, but suffer a word further. It | oe 
is suid that woman does not want the suffrage. Who says |’ 
that she does not wantit? Man says so atid nobody else.|.): : } i 

Te =a , | which Miss “hr aad Miss Annie Blake : 
Man asks the question, and answers it himself. I know it! 1 7 4s Prey ee we oe 
olten comes from female lips, but if is man’s answer, And | Sadie Rogers form a distinguished part 
4 , js r 

what under the sun do these men mean by parading these | in the West. 
unbappy females through the land? Don’t they kuow that | 


The ox and Blair female minstrels, as they are termed, of 


, are giving concerts 


° . * NMI a™ ~ ’ Tt } ) > amarwvp « ro aay t . j lye , . OAs 
they aie unsexing them? Pardon that term, uusex; tome! “15S. Scot iddons gave a reading in Albany, on the 24th 
it is the equivaleit of publie unrobiy g, and a woman can | inst., to a Jarze audience, none which Was Gov. John T. 
no more do the one than the e rer. But think of these | Hoffman, and other distinguished citizens. 
male wretches who, with their theory, thus ruthie “8! y seize 

bd . } *S . AY »3,) > Os ; . } a ve Y ‘ » : ’ + . , 
tuese helpless mrocents, art ; p> rade the ill, = low, ee Mrs. mS. Vi Asliley sat ta Ac hae Diy of Music mM Albany. 
feathered but combed. from their desecrated shells, to er 


Carrie Moore, who won a number of prizes for superior 


and cluck on the public plattorm. I use the lesion our P 
' skating, las joi 


opponents i pply to you in speaking of ‘hese puppets ot 
theirs. It is aot mine. Can’t these poor things comprehend | 
that their thus coming torfward in this brazen way fs in 
itself a surrender of the position, and that to stand in the | 
face of the public, to instruct their lords, is as flagrant an | 
act of usurpation as to dropa bit of paper quietly and 
silentiy iv a ballot-box ¢ 

I deny that women have declared that they don’t want 
the ballot. They have never been ¢ dv. hether ihey wanpit.|mond, and Miss Lizzie Kelis ‘y personated the Duke of 
When we want a response from men bow do we propound | Buckingham. Miss Heatheote was cast for Caterby, and 
' | the question ? W y- rriplgge it formally to be voted uy.o+ bs Miss Jennie Cook, Miss Clothilde and Miss Jennie Wheat 
the ballot. This isthe way we propound a political ques- Te 7 
‘fiontomen. How do the yauswerit ? ‘They answer it by | icigh also took par's 
their solemn votes at the ballot. Pro; Boe |/ his question, 
and in tins solemn way to the womeu of the U bifed States 


ined a female minstrel troupe. 
Miss Adelaide Puillips male ler appearance in New Or- 
leans on the 16th inst. 
A burlesque “ Richard UT.” 
theatre in New Orlea 
Weatherby sus 


was played at the St. Charles 
ns on the 12th, in which Miss Eliza 
tnined the character of the Earl of Rich- 


Madame Anna Bishop Schultz, so widely known as a con- 
cert singer, is now nearly sixty, but her voice is as steady 
stop—close uo ail gabble on this svbject that women do and full as ever, She made her debut tn London in 1835, 
not wantit. Ofer her the chance by which she can speak and since then she has sung in every important city of the 
and see whether she waots it oc not, and aad her vote “ Yes” vlobe from 


yee Ue. . ; St. Petersburg to San Francisco, no singer hay- 
or * No.” Then from that we wiil take auother start. But 


o , iY ". "sa s <4 " “| ? } vos r 
' don’t retuse to lot her auswer, and assume to answef tor Ins traveled 0 CXtCNS vely. 


|representing men at your best, let 
| +7 aoe - ‘ 
i twaddile «bout representing woes. Let 
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stock Company, in the Civeuit Court oi tbe United | 


| 
| 


phace of social and political wroug, which they desire| to | 


redress. Yet, if the Amendment, as framed and expressed, 
does, 1n fact, bear a broader meaning, aud does extend its 
protecting shield over tbose Who Were never thought of 
when it was conceived and put in form, and does reach 
such social evila which were never before prohibited by 


Constitutional Amendment, it is to be presumed that the- 
American people, in giving it thew impriundaby; nouderstood Swavze is said to be young 


ee ‘ : neither shall ever fully comvprehe 
mony to be a coudition of servitude ior the wile, in express | 


ber, avd say you represeat ber. You barely succeed in mis- 
sione this arrocrots 
her vote, and then 
we can tell whether you bave a right to represeut ver or 
not. 

We men have mad 


Ada Tesmans, with her female minstrels, are doing a good 
business in the western part of this State. 
Mrs. Imovene Brown’s complimentary concert benefit took 


at place in Chicago on the 18th inst. It was well attended, 
» the institutions for men, an’? for men 


*¥ . . : ‘ } " et rt o mI ? 1° a gc } re ? ' . " 
alone; never consulted woman. We have said she was | ®0! the singing ts Pepresens ed as being superb. Mrs. James 
nobody, and vowhere, or, if she was found anywhere she | Whitney took part. 
was ont of ber sphere (laugitter), and must go back to no | 4, . , : . 20 es 7 
t i : ele : ly ¥ a ' eur ily. i We hy ve vravely as Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman has been Pivine dramatic read- 
Vv Te TiaimMecdciale « aabbtld if i , ‘ t - i’ il ase - 


sumed that we understood Ler nature and character better | ings in some of the citics of Massachusetts. 


than she did herself. 

It is one of the wondrous elements of the sexes that they 
shall perpetually reveal themselves to each other, and 
id the other. 
ak jor berselt. Give heraehance to speak 


Miss Josie Booth has been charming the citizens of Spring- 
ield, Did., in“ Kast Ly nne.” 
Mrs. Stewart, Miss Fanny Price and Miss Jennie Mande- 


rs? , . .- 
Let wom an Spe ville are playing in Virginia City, Nevada 7 erritory. 


as man speaks, by precisely the same language, and in the 
same manner, and then reverently incline your heads, and! The health of Miss Charlotte 8. Cushman is now good. 


listen to what she sas. 

[I have said this great question is up for fival argument Nps . 
My wission was ssmpiy to present to you this dry but veiv | Miss Louise Hawthorne, for many 
interesting question of her rights, uuder the ALV. Amend-! Brooklyn, 
ment. To my mind, the argument is werteetly invineib e. , 
It never can be met, and never wali be, acd if will, ulti- 
mnuiely, work out its own ed. 

Thanking you tor the kindness with 


She has engaged rooms at Newport. 

years a resident of 
and who will be remnembered us an actres of 
-repute at Mrs. F. B. Conway's Theatre, is achieving great 
success at the Holiday Sireet 


Theatre, Baliimore, where, 


during this scason, she has been occupying the position of 


vhich you have | g 


listened to me, 1] leave this matter sith you. \“ leading ladv.” 
— Ee 
, M'lle. Morlacebi is the principal attraction at the leadin 
APPENDIX. | Mille. Morlacchi ts the princi ling 
| theatre in San Francisco 
ARTICLE XIV. | 


Miss Clara B. Norris, formerly of the Fifth Avenue 

SrecTion 1, All persons born or naturalized in are v nited : Miss ©) _ B. - -_ 4 = ident 
States, and subject to the jusisdiction thereof, are citizens | Theatre, in this city, has a dramatic company, which gave @ 
of the United = haga of the State wherein they reside. | performance at the Opera ifouse in Newark, N. J., last 
No Sate shall ineke 


or entoree any law which shall abridus ad 
° 7 . ‘ ; ti U ad WEOK, 
The priviieces OF immunities of the citizens oe ne Cures cs , : 
: ’ +: [rs Telics -emclan } new nctress ¢ , : 
SPhapces 3 hel Sh) ili any SF ife (i 4 ‘prive 10 \ }) ‘TSO! Oo} lie, rus at . M , t RB: ‘ I ‘ ti Cc eB: V a I if thie Globe 
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liberty, or property, witbont due process of law, nor deny Theatre in Chicago, is highly spoken of by the critics of 
tO a Y = rson Witliith its Jurisdicth: un the equal | protection 
of thre Jaws. (Ameuctnitent to Uousliinivon, XIV. § Stat. at 
Large, p. J4v.) 


that‘city. 


Alice Dunning (Lingard) ¢s in Cincinnati. 
RTICLE AV. 

SECTION 1. The richt of citizeus of the Uoited States to 
vote shall not be deni d or «bri i d bv the United States | PP PAP PIPPI 
or by any State op account of ruce, col I, of previous eoud), 
tion of servitude, | NOTHER GROUP OF NON-VOTERS. 

SecTion, 2. The Congress shali have nower to enforce this | 


Mrs. Oston is playing in Titusville, Pa, 


Article by appropriate legislation. (AY. Stat p. J46.) | aan . ; , 
—»>— —~ | A Scnoon TRacneR GoiNG TO FARMING.—Misa Jennie 
Tazgart, formerly ateacher ai Laporte, Tud., bas possessed 


Mrs iH. b. ltewes is lect 
aud Present.” 


uriug in this State on “ Our Past _ ae . , ie SP : 
herself of aclaim of public land in Western Kansas, aud is 


cd pe 
living tuere, 


at Vassar CANDIDATE FoR SrTitTe LIBRARIAN OF INDIANA.—Mias 
ith a leeture| Lanra Ream received a flattering vote for State Librarian 


entitled “Women of all Ages.” The discourse is not a plea) in the Democratic caucus at I 


Miss Minnie C. Swayze, Professor of Elocution, 


| ° ’ 4 & 
College, will shortly appear upos the rostrumanu 


ndfanapolis. 

| for Woman’s rights in the ordinary nse of the term, but an ae: : : 
ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN.—Siss Gunn, daughter of Dr. Gann, 
litor of the Sau Frane sco dimes 


Assistant-Librarian of the Mercantile 


endcavor to show, from historical records, that whenevei 
‘ate ex bas been appointed 


In that city. 


i ¢ ire umst: LOCe’s b aVe au ip tte <l or ri qui ad, WomDand hea $Proy ed 


| herself fully equal to the map in every sphere in which the 


hp; Pe : 
two sexes have been brought into fair competition. Miss SHE KNOWS TIOW 


To keer A Hoten..—Mrs White, formerly 
of Atlanta, has charge of the Globe Hotel at brunswick, Ga 
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CHILDREN, THEIR RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES 
RELATION TO SOCIETY. 


No. ‘VU. 

It will not be seriously questioned that children at birth 
are already possessed of the germs which shall develop as 
they increase in age, but which cannot, except by the most 
persistent efforts, understandingly directed, be 
changed. The trite saving that “he was a born thief, mur- 
derer or fool,” is accepted and generally believed, but it does 
not seem to be realized of what moment it Is or of what com 
prehensiveness. Ifit apply to the thief, the murderer and 
the idiot, it equally applies to all modifications of these traits 
up to being entirely good, so that every living person was 
born what he is, in fundamental traits of character, which in 


ing influences which promote its growth. 

But we must pass from ante-natal life to that which has so 
generally been considered the beginning of it, and here a 
searching examination develops little more to be approved 
than found previously. Certain it is, however, that there isa 
limited time in which the mother’s care naturally belongs to 
the child. Some haveaitempted to make it appear that the child 
should not continue dependent upon the mother for nourish- 
men; itis a sufficient answer to this that nature has provided 
that it should be so dependent, and except objectionable up- 
Ifow little scientific or 
acquired knowledge there is regarding the early care of chil- 
dren their immense death-rate clearly shows. It seems one 
of the most sorrowful things of life to see the merest babes 


on special grounds it should so be. 


drop off by the thousand, as they do, for the very true reason 
that the mothers do not know how to rear them. This is the 
only reason for their great mortality, and there are very 
many reasons why some definite action should be taken, to 
stop this disgraceful fact. 

It wives will become mothers without the knowledge re- 
quisite to fit them to perform their duties to their children, 
then they should themselves be put under the care of some 
competent authority, so that the life they have been instru- 
mental in organizing may not be uselessly thrown away. 
Every child properly conceived and born should live to be 
reared. 
among them than among adults, because they are not necess- 

rily subject to so many contingencies and exigencies which 
Everything 
which is required to insure the life of a healthy born child is 
proper care, natural diet end judicious exercise, and no wo- 
man is fit to become a mother unless she know what all 
these are. If these are not reasonable conclusions then none 
can be deduced from the premises, but on the contrary, it 
must be concluded that it is just and right that children 
should be left to come into natural existence by chance; that 
no primary considerations should be entertained regarding 
their production. But the time does come, in which their 
demands are taken up, in which it is acknowledged that they 


Their should be a less proportionate mortality 


precipitate fatal consequenc’s as adults are. 


have rights which must be respected, and powers and inher- 
ent capacities which must be cared for and directed. When 
At what particular age do these 
There can be but one answer to 
this, and that is in direct opposition to, and refutation of, all 
present practice—at the very moment of the beginning of 
existence, 


do these demands arise ? 


come to be of significance ? 


We are arguing, are pleading, are urging the rights of 
children—those rights which shall make every child, male 
and female, honorable and useful members of society; when 
tiey shall be considered as individual determining parts of 
it. Whether in acquiring this right all old forms, all present 
customs, all supposed interests are found to be standing in the 
way, matters not, the question is and must be recognized to 
be, What is for the best interests of children, not merely as 
children, but principally as the basis of future society ? 
Searcely any ot the practices of education, of family duties, 
or of socicty’s rights in regard to children, are worthy of 
anything but the severest condemnation. They do not have 
their inherent righis at allin view. They consult the affec- 
tions to the exclusion of all reason and common sense. They 
forget that the human is more than an affectional being, 
that he hus other than family duties to fulfill, and that he be- 
longs to humanity, which is utterly ignored by all present 
practices. 


Let the father and mother of every family ask themselves: 
Are we fully capable of so rearing our children that no other 
means could make them better citizens and better men and 
women? And how many could conscientiously give you an 
affirmative answer? The fact that children are born and 
grown to be citizens, and not to remain children of the 
parents simply, is overlooked. 

It is a matter worthy of the most serious and imm«diate 
consideration whether the future good of children and so- 
riety shall be sacrificed to the mere affectional relations of 
parents and children. No sensible person can look around 
among his or her circle of acquaintances and not become 
convinced that in certain cases children would be better off 
were they entirely withdrawn from the care of their parents. 

We are aware that this, if intended for any considerable 
and comprehensive application, would be regarded as a start- 
ling assertion. Many true things when first, announced 
startle the word, which thought differently so long. For 
ourselves we make the distinct asseveration that we are thor- 
oughly convinced that fully one-half the whole number of 
children now living between the ages of ten and fifteen 
would have been in a superior condition, physically, men- 


AND | tally and morally, to what they are had they been early en- 





radically 





trusted to the care of the proper kind of industrial institu- 
tions. It is useless to attempt to ignore the fact that home 
influences are not always the most beneficial tochildren. It 
is a well-known fact that these influences are absolutely det- 
rimenta!l in many instances. If this is so, to even the extent 
that every one who will give it a moment’s consideration 
must acknowledge it to be, does it not demand attention. 
We hold it to be an absolute and a fundamental right that 
every child, female and male, has, that when they are re- 
ceived into society, as determining powers, they shall be pos- 
sessed of the required capacity and experience to take care 


of themselves, and to perform whatever may be required of 


them. We also lay it down as an absolute truth—and no 
one will question it—that those who are best prepared to ful- 
fill all the duties which can by any possibility devolve upon 
them as members of society, are the best citizens, and give 
unanswerable evidence of having been the recipients of the 
best means of growth and education. 

To make the best citizens of children, then, is the object of 
education,and in whatever way this can be best attained, 
that is the one which should be pursued, even if it be to the 
complete abrogation of the present supposed rights of pa- 
rents to control them. It is better that parents should be 
able to look wvith pride upon their children grown into ma- 
turity as useful citizens by the assistance of the State, having 
been unable to make them thus themselves, than to consult 
the present sentiments of the heart, by having them constant- 
ly under their care and by so doing allow them to grow into 
maturity in form and grace, yet lacking the necessary ele- 
ments developed in practice to make them acceptable to, or 
desirable by, society. One of these would be the result of 
the existence of wisdom of affectien, guided by reason; the 
other that of selfishness, in which the good of the child would 


be sunk inthe mere promptings of affection, regardless of 


No reasonable person can question which of 
the two is the better for all concerngd, for children, for pa- 
rents and for society. 

The weight of our proposition that society is itself responsi- 
ble to children for the condition in which they are admitted 
to it as constituent members of itself must begin to be ap- 
parent ; for, so far as they are concerned, up to that time they 
are not responsible. This being self-evident, is it not also 
self-evident that they cannot with any consideration of jus- 
tice be held to account for that which is the legitimate con- 
sequences of, and which is positively determined by, that 
condition ? F 

We trust the time is near when the rights and privileges 
of children will be duly accorded and guaranteed to them by 
society, and when their true relations to society will be 
scientifically analyzed and understood, and properly en- 
forced. 


1 msequences, 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AS A GOLD 
MINER. 


The alarming tendency to centralization of power in 
the hands of the National Government has just found 
novel expression in a remarkable plan presented to the 
House of Representatives for the establishment of a national 
bureau for mining the precious metals. This scheme for- 
monopoly and public plunder is in the shape of a bill intro, 
duced by Mr. Johnson, of California, on the 4th of January 
and it most certainly merits an overwhelming defeat. 

It is praposed to organize a Bureau of Mining, as it is 
called, under the Treasury Department. Its objects are to 
be the subsidizing of mines of the precious metals in amounts 
not exceeding $250,000 to any one mine, to the extent of 
twenty-five millions of dollars a year; the direction of the 
management and working of such mines by the Govern- 
nent; and the sharing a portion of their net proceeds during 
the period of such subsidy and government direction. In 
short, the United States Government, if this bill should pass, 
will go into the mining bus ness on shares. 

The proposed Bureau is to be under the control of an of- 
ficer, who is to receive a salary of ten thousand dollars a 
year, and be known as the Chief of the Mining Bureau. 
Subordinate to him will be five chiefs of division, at salaries 
of seven thousand five hundred dollars each, with deputies 
at five thousand, clerks at two thousand, and messengers at 
one thousand dollars each. These officers constitute the ex- 
ecutive corps and will be stationed at Washington. The 
field corps will consist of attorneys, inspectors and super- 
visors in the several mining States, at salaries of five thou- 
sand doliars each, assisted by associates, who are to receive 
half that sum per annum. 

We believe that such a scheme as this is directly opposed 
to the true mining interests of the country, and must be so 
regarded by those who have those interests really at heart. 
We cannot perceive why the Federal Government should go 
into the mining business, or lend its capital to those already 
engaged in it, any more than it should go into turnip raising, 
or make loans of money to parties occupied in that valuable 
and productive pursuit. It has enough mere business to 
care for as it is, in the Post-office ; and many statesmen have 
doubted and still doubt the wisdom of the policy which 
places the letter-carrying traffic in the hands of governments, 
In England the management of the telegraph has lately been 
joined with that of the Post-office, but the results are such as 
to discourage those in this country who advocate the estab- 
lishment of a national postal telegraph system. 

One of the most curious features of this bill is that refer- 
ring to the so-called Division of Law. This is to do the 
legal work of the Bureau of Mining. The chiet is to examine 
and report upon the titles to mines submitted to him, to give 
his opinion upon all questions of law affecting the Bureau, 
and to direct all its proceedings in law and equity. His 
subordinates, who are denominated attorneys of the Mining 
Bureau, are to represent him in the examinination of titles 
and the preparation and trial of causes. The language of 
the section indicates that thefe are to be both Federal and 
State attorneys of the Bureau. Should this bill pass, it will 
afford fine opportunities for office to lawyers who have mad¢g 
& specialty of mining law. In cases where the presen, 
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Federal attorneys are appointed, it will secure them the ad- 
dition of five thousand dollars a year to their salaries. This 
will be pleasant to them; but will it be pleasant to the 
public ? If the bill passes, these new salaries will all come 
out of the pockets of the people. Are they willing to pay 
the price for the sake of increasing the number of office- 
holders and enriching those persons who are fortunate 
enough to be mine-owners ? 

It is much easier to build up a monopoly than to destroy 
one. The present requests for Government aid from all 
sources are In the nature of supplications rather than other- 
wise. Grant them; establish subsidy after subsidy: give 
moneyed aid to all who ask it; and soon enough these sup- 
plications will be changed into demands as of right, and 
“ rT. . © .: ° é , se _ - . 

Will you ?” will be changed into “ You must !”"—W, Y¥. Sun. 

[The following article, in answer to the above, having been 
rejected by the Sun, we publish as a matter of justice. Did 
all schemes which the Government is asked to foster promise 
as well as this one, we should have less cause to complain of 
them. | 

“* * * You have positively fallen into several errors 
of fact in your leader of Saturday on the contemplated Fed- 
eral bureau for co-operating in the mining of the precious 
metals, and will doubtless be gratified to have them cor- 
rectea. * = ™ 

Your first error relates to the nature and extent of the pe- 
cuniary aid which the Federal Treasury, under the bill now 
before Congress, proposes to give gold and silver mines. By 
referring to section 20 of that document it will be observed 
that the Government is to issue Only $50,000,009 of its bonds, 
all told, and this to create what is termed the Mining Fund 
and that it is to issue no more inthe tuture. Further exam- 
ination will disclose that, while the Government assumes the 
responsibility of paying these bonds, the mines subsidized 
actually do it. Hence in truth and in fact 

(a) The Treasury of the United States does not pay one 
of the bonds out of the receipts from duties or taxes in any 
shape—indeed, draws not a dollar “ from 
people.” 


the pockets of the 

(4), The gold and silver mines coming within the se- 
selection of the Bureau and receiving its co-operation do pay 
these bonds. 

The issue of $50,000,000 in bonds—the lending ot its credit 
to this extent—is the height and depth, the whole of Federal 
liability and responsibility, pecuniarily, in the premises. 

With these bonds the Mining Fund is created, but not per- 
petuated. The $59,090,000 so forming it may be drawn from 
it by the end of the second year’s operations of the Bureau, 
and, if not replenished, it would become exihaus'ed. 

To replenish and perpetuate this Mining Fund in assigned 
volume, is to be the office of the mines, besides paying the 
bonds at maturity. To do so, $25,000,000 or more of the an- 
nual proceeds of those subsidized are contributed to it. This 
annual contribution, enforced and collected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, constitutes the annual subsidy to the mines. 
See section 19 of the bill for the sources of this revenue. 

Your second error relates to the nature and extent of the 
subsidies. By reference to section 18, aforesaid, the grade of 
mines, which the Bureau is permitted to touch, excludes 
at once every one not ranking as first-class in character and 
magnitude. By turning to section 19 it will be noticed: 

(a) That the Mining Fund furnishes never less than one- 
halt and never more than three-fourths of the working cap- 
ital required to puta mine in a condition to pay dividends— 
the amount so furnished never being less than $25,000, never 
more than $250,000. 

(b) That this amount, together with that sapplied by 
the proprietor, is expended on the inauguration of opera- 
tions, and not hoarded for unproductive or other use there- 
after. 

(c)® That said fund does not give furiher aid—does not 
add a dollar to its first contribution to the mine. 

Te extension of operations atthe mine must be made by 
drafts upon its own proceeds—not upon tie Mining 
Fund. 

The $25,000,060, which may be annually drawn from the 
Mining Fund for subsidies and so forth, are expended, not on 
mines which have received aid, but on mines which have not 
—those which the Bureau has last selected and contracted 
with, as set forth in Sec. 19 of the bill. 

Your third error relates to the revenues which the Mining 
Bureau creates and the objects of its institution. 

Ot the $25,000,000 annually appropriated, fully $23,000,000 
are to be in the form of subsidies to the mines. The contri- 
butions so made “to bring them into bearing,” will average 
less than $115,000 a piece, and hence may be distributed 
among quite two hundred mines. These two hundred mines 
constitute the yearly increase to the number with which the 
Bureau co-operates until it attains its maximum—a period of 
about ten years. In adecade the Government finds itself 
working, in conjunction with their owners, two thousand first 
class mines, and sharing in their profits. 

Under Secl8 aforesaid, the Bureau is restrained from 
subsidizing any mire that does not yield a net profit of $10 
per ton of ore. Hence it is safe to estimate the average nets, 
from all kinds, at certainly $12.5 $15, per 2,000 
pounds of vein products, 


if not 


Again, no mine is selected by the Bureau for co-operation 
which does not turn out fifty tons of ore per diem, while 
most, as a matter of course, must send forth two or three 
times that quantity. A prudent average, therefore, may be 
declared to be one hundred tons daily. If the working days 
of the mining year are reckoned so few as 250 only, the 
average annual yield of ore per mine should be set down at 
25,000 tons, and the aggregate product of the two thousand 


mines at the prodigious total of 50,000,000 tons! ‘Taking the 
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average net returns at only $12 50 per ton, the profits re- 
ceivable, over all expenses, from the two thousand gold and 
silver mines, sum up $625,000,000. 

‘Of these net profits the Treasury of the United States is 
entitled to a share corresponding with the capital drawn 
from the Mining Fund. If this fund furnish three-fourths 
of the capital, as it generally would, the Treasury receives | 
three-fourths of the profits till the $25,000 to $250,000 ad- | 
vanced to the mine are returned to it. After the advances 
so made are restored, the Treasury is, nevertheless, entitled | 
to two-thirds of its omeinal share, and continues to com- 
mand the same during the subsistence of the contract, from 
seven to seventeen years. 





a 


In the logic of these tacts, it is indisputably safe to assume 
that the Federal Treasury will be, at all times, in receipt of 
seven-twelfths of said profits, and, at the close of the tenth 
year of operations by the Bureau, be the recipient, annually, 
of a net revenue trom the mines subsidized, girthing tightly 

$265,000 000. 

The “scheme” contemplated by the bill and embodied in 
the Mining Beuroe, is, in the light of its own facts, dis- 
covered to be a most beneficent one, and incapacitated “ for 
monopoly and public plunder.” It proposes to itself the 
establishment of an institution free from partisan control 
and official incompetence, which, for the first time in the 
history of our country, 
public objecis, viz. : 

1. Meet its own expenses, without draft upon the Treas- 
ury of the Unitea States—in other words, run itself. 





shall accomplish three important 


Defray, in ten years, those of the Federal Government 
also (interest on the national debt inclusive)—in other terms, 
relieve us of burdensome taxation. 

8. Enable the valuable mines of the precious metals opened 
throughout our borders, not only to pour out their treasures, 
but to help others not now opened, and of like grade, to be 
brought into a productive state also. 





In the realization of these objects the gold and silver min- 
ing interests of the Union are conserved and promoted, 





MAZZINI ON THE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. 


—_—- oe 


The Woman Suffrage Journal, of London, published the 


following extracts from a letter addre.sed by M. Mazzini to | 


an English lady : 

My Dear Frrenp: Can you doubt me? Can vou doubt 
how eagerly I watch from afar and how heartily L bless the 
efforts of the brave, earnest British women who are striving 
for the extension of the suffrage to their sex % Is not the idea 


of the equality of man and woman sacred to every logical | 


and fearless man who strives for the equality of any Class or 
section of mankind? Is your question less sacred than that 
of the abolition of slavery in America, or of serfdom else- 
where? Ought it not to be even more sacred to us, In rever- 
ence for our mothers, and if we remember that the most Im- | 


portant period of human life—the tirst—is entrusted to | 
woman? Are not all questions of equality mere bascless | 


rebellion, unless they derive their legitimacy from an all em- 
bracing religious principle—the oneness of the human fi amily | 
—the soul of your country’s religion! 


Have the men who deny the righteousness of your claims 


adjured that religion or forgotten the holy words of Jesus or 
of Paul? 

‘ Neither pray I for these men alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word.” 

“ That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.”—John. XVL, 
20, 21. 

* For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 


free, there 1s neither male nor female, for ye are all one in | 


Christ Jesus.”—Epis. Gulatians, 1v., 26, 23. 


Do they tell you these words apply to heaven? Ask them | 


pray to that God His will be done on earth as it is in heaven ! 


Yes, we areall children of God, free and equal in Him, and | 
itis high time—eighteen centuries and a half since these | 


words were spoken, and while new religious truths are 


dawning on the horizon—that they should be practically | 


understood and applied to life and to society. You believe 
in one Gcd—the Father. Consequently in one law for His 
‘human family. Wheresoever God’s baptism—the stamp of 
humanity—is upon a created being, we find the human char- 
eteristics of free will (the source of responsibility), of edu- 
catability and capacity of indcfinite progress. These facul- 


ties denote the same general duties and rights, and furnish a | 
No question such as | 


leading principle to govern legislation. 


vhile ,, the pockets of the pe ople” are giatefully saved from | yours ougLt ever to be solved without asking how far does 
‘ » ? . ‘ 


the hands of the Federal —— 
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DULUTH. 





The Effects of a Storm on the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Terminus. 
FOR PROCTOR KNOTT’S “BUFFALO | 
STOCK YARD.’ 


POOR SAFETY 


Low TO SPEND MONEY QUICKLY. 


————— 


We have a special telegram from W ashington, just as we 


go to press, stating that the officers of the United States En- | 


gineers in that city have received papers giving details of 
the damage inflicted on Duluth by a recent gale of only ten 
hours duration, and which was of a very ordinary character. 

The foolishness which attempts to make a harbor and rail- 
road terminus of a open roadstead, exposed to the full sweep 


of wind and sea trom a stretch of four hundred miles, has | 


‘been punished this time to the tune of about twenty thousand 
dollars damages. What the pecuniary loss would have been had 
the place been settled, or the “ works” in any other than the 
most incipient stage of construction, it is impossible to esti- 
mate, but it can be safely left to imagination. 

We are told that the rip-rap work alongside of the break- 
water was torn up and portions thrown thirty feet in the air 
and completely over the top, part of the breakwater washed 
in and the rest twisted and a mingled mass of ice and debris 
piled over the road track—the elevator injured, and, from 


the fact of the engine being out of line, it is judged the | 


foundations are shaken loose. The gale subsided very sud- 
denly; but residents in the vicinity think that had it been 
one of the heavy northeast gales, lasting, as they usually do, 
three days, the Piegan Indians would have been unable to 
distinguish a vestige of the * town site” which Proctor Knott 
and elaborate maps have joined to make famous. 

The waves are represented as being about twenty feet 
high, rolling directly in on the breakwater. 
such a billow is proportionate to its height and velocity, and | 
is exerted downward as well as outward, the nonsense of 
making a protection (?) of rip-rap work, which, at a depth ef 


even twenty feet, would be torn up and thrown into the air, 
is rather apparent; but the economy of spending thousands 


of dollars in such a simply wasted work is not so evident. 


To make a harbor protection at right angles to such a sea 


would need, in rip-rapping, stones of tons in weight singly, 
and even they would be moved and washed about from their 
foundations, while many thousands of dollars, which would 
have built a railrond to some other and better terminus, 
would have to be lavishly expended in construction of, after 
the best is done, very imperfect “* protections.” 
sec bnahilitagslltlinla tie asi 

Hore ror tus Ieratcp.—The old, lazy J/erald is open- 
ing its eyes to fucts andreality. It begins to see the situation, 
and referring to the vote in the House of Representatives on 
the woman’s suffrage question, in the District of Columbia, it 
admonishes the women to take courage, as “ten years ago 
negro emancipation could not possibly have shown such a 
full hand as that.” We expect soon to learn that some ot 
the other antediluvian editors have received their second 
sight. 





As the force of 


society. The sense of self-dignity, the deep conviction that 


| each of us has a task to fulfill on earth, for our own improve- 
' ment and that of our fellow creatures, is the first step in al 


education. We are bound to start by teaching all whom we 


being. Nothing that concerns mankind is alien to you. I 
you crush in man his innate sense of self-respect, you decree 
the Helot. If you sanction moral inequality to anv extent | 
you either create rebei lion, with all its evils or indifference, 
hypocrisy and corruption. If you punish the accomplice 
‘leaving the sinner untouched, you destroy, by arousing the 


{ 
“seok to educate the words you quoted: You are a human | 


you assume ‘he right to legislate for any one class, without 
allowing that class voice or share in the werk. you destroy 
the sacredness of law and awaken hatred or contempt in the 
heart of the excluded class. In these simple obvious prin- 
ciples lies the justice of your Claims. 


In the moral principles I lave stated you will conquer. 











‘ 


Your case is a religious one. Do not narrow it down to | 


| what is called a right or an interest. Let duty be your 
| ground, both in protecting your unhap py sisters and in urg- 
| ing your political claims. You are children of God as we 
pare. You have the same task to perform on this earth—the 


progressive discovery and pesoeyeire fulfillment of His law. | 


/You cannot renounce that God who appointed it, and give 


is liberty tor each and all. 
Your claim to the suffrage is identical with that of the 


of progress to the common work ; you feel that you, too, have 
a something to say, not merely indiree tly, but legally and of- 


ture the souls of mankind. There lies your real ground tor 














| justice, freedom and truth against lies and tyranny. You 


sympathy ; help, and you will be helped. The sole founda 
lion of right j is duty fulfilled, and if the emancipation of the 
| workingm: in is at hand, it is because he has shown himself, 
| during the last half century, ready for self-sacrifice in the no- 
| ble causes requiring the devotedness of the true and brave. 

I am, dear friend, JOSEPH MLAZZINI. 
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MARIA MITCHELL. 


| 

| 

| PROFESSOR OF VASSAR COLLEGE—HER ASTRONOMICAL 
TRIUMPHS, 








A correspondent of the New Bedford (Mass ) Siandar 


the proposed solution minister to the moral education of | 


sense of injustice, every beneficial result of puulshment. If} 


to you as lo Us faculties and powers for its ace omplishment | j 
| You cannot fulfill it without liberty, which is the source of | 
responsibility. You cannot fulfill it without equality—which | 


workingmen. Like them you seek to bring a new element | 


being heard—there your strength. Keep to that aseand | 
resolutely, and do not allow any expediency, unconscious re 
se sIfishness or fragmentary view of the struggle, to allure you | hotel at Sacramento, and Mrs. Gwin presided. 
from it. There is a holy crusade going on in the world for 


in 


tions, she was soon able to make accurate observations fer 
herself without professional assistauce. 

On Oct. 1, 
her seif, 


1347, while engaged 10 making observations by 
| she discoverea a telescopic comet, which was subse- 
| quently seen by Father Du Vico, at Rome, and by other 
| eminent astronomers. For this she was made the re ciprent 
| of a gold medal from the King of Denmark, as a token of 
| his regard and esteem, and his appreciation of her pre- 
| fessional ability 


| Ater communtestinn the elements of this comet to the 
| Smithsonian Institute, she was employed 


observatious 
/ connected with the U. 


. Coast Survey, aud ass sted in vom- 

piling the Nautical Kiesiei ic of the Government. 
Miss Mitchell was chosen a member of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science on the no nina- 
tion of Professor Agassiz. She was the first woman adwmit- 
| ted a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Svon after the completion of Vassar College, at 
| Poughkeepsie-on-the-Hudson, she was called to the char of 
| astronomy, and was consequently made director of the 
_excellent observatory of iuat noble institution. This po- 
| Sition she occupies at the present time. 

Her venerable and highly-esteemed father was her com- 

_panion here most ot the time till bis death, which cecurred 
| during the last year, cheerfully assisting her in t eir cho- 
seu profession, as she had so often aided him in the years 
| long past. 

We met them at the College in the winter of 1869, thank- 
ful as always to greet a woman who has the courage to row 
against the eurrent of public sentiment and suceeed in 


~ 
oe 


_Winuing the prize of glorious success in her avocation, 

It isa matier of earnest congratulation that there are 
now many living illustrations—and they are ramd'y in- 
creasipg in numbers—of the fact that woman ean ard will 
| qualify herself for positions of trust and responsibility 
| and fill them satisfactor.ly, too, notwithstanding all that is 
| basely said to the — 


} 
} 


i >" 


| HOW WOMAN MAKES TEE MAN 


| <A Western paper’ grows eulogistic of Mrs. Generat L ogan, 
| and declares that if the General is cleeted to the United States 
Senate from Illinois, he will owe his success more fully to his 
wife than to any other person. She is we 


and day, all in that line of life which a lady may pursue with 
| perfect propriety. 


' 


orking for him night 


| of Mrs 
_Logan, ifnot of her husband. She 


| versialist, a sagacious observer, and a quick-wi 


tt¢ dl woman. 


/ awkward silence. Governor Oglesby 
| greatest opponent, but the public sees at a glance that Mrs 
Logan is an ally that the Governor apprehends. 
| ‘This brings us to the general consideration 
| public life. Mrs. 


- 

husband, saving him from the dissipations into which hewa 
being seduced, and keeping his head cool and level 
/ments when he was likely to fall 


own State who does not remember 


»| by the gilts of Mrs Slidell, not only in New 


ficially, with regard to the great problems which stir and lor- | | Gwin and Broderick were contending for the Senatorship 


And in this instance Broderick confessed to 
| hands of beauty. Mr 


fluence the Represeptatives, 


| by Mrs. Gwin was not neglected. 
of Dr. Gwin knew how to keep open house 
| good sense, refinement, beauty, wealth, name 
| ‘Lhey embarked all these qualities in the contest 
| their eloquence to such advantage that 
| tire. It wasa brilliant winter in 
| California will never see the like of again: 
i between Gwin and Broderick was the 


| 


d | Joose from the advocates of slavery. It involved the iss 


ler parlors are open to the friends of her 
| husband, and the legislator who enters the portal is very sure 
> | not lo escape until he has been made the friend 


is an eloquent contro- 


| She can listen with the same ease that she enn talk, and her 
| guest 1s never apprehensive that he will be the victim of an 


is General Logan's 


of women in 
Stephen A. Douglas was the life of her 


lk m0- 
into error through a too 
impetuous desire to declare himself. In the histery of our 
the popularity of the 
| family of Senator Slidell, and how bis fortunes were assisted 
Orleans but at 
| the national capital. One of the most remarkable instanecs 
of female clectioneering, however, occurred in California when 


a defeat at the 
Gwin opened parlors at the principal 
The beauty 
and talent of the State were concentrated at the receptions, 
Mesa ,| twenty-seven young ladies lending their attractions to in 
too, are a battalion in that crusade ; feel this, and act accord- The Legislature was invited to 
ingly. Sympathize with all who suifer, and you will meet italiti 1 Wi i 
; partake of the hospitalities of the Gwin reception, and as he 
| was then United States Senator, and was still expected to be, 
/it may well be supposed that the brilliant court established 
And the wife and family 
They had wit, 
and position 
St, and used 
Broderick had to re 
Sacramento, and one that 
for the cont st 
beginning of that 
| division of politics in California when the free-soilers first evt 


ue of 


| commences a complimentary notice of the above lady by | North and Sonth at onee, and the South lost the tleld— Nou 
saying that the wise and oft-repeated proverb which stands | Opans Republican, Jan. 15. | 
at the head of this article, was never more ciearly demon. | a ~~ 
strated than in the recent action of an emineut college in| Nov To BE WoNDERED at,—The old 
New York, in conferring upon Maria Mitchell the honorary | Journal of Commerce 
degree of Vh. D. 


women of the ( hd 
,including grandmother Stone, ure op 
posed to woman suffrage. They are too ancient themsclves 
Miss Mitchell is of a medest and retiring disposition, but | to appreciate it, and hence they growl like witches ove 
firm in her purpose, and possesses those rare qualifications | water. 
which go to make a true woman and thorough selolar | STAT He 2 
= , ’ , ‘TS FOR ) Q -— » ots ‘ . 
She was born in Nantucket, Aug. 1, I-18, and is by birth | Facts For THE LabiEes.—I can inform any one ifter 
: ~ i -ested of hundreds of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of t we 
and education a member of the Society of Friends. When | } ve 
. cars wear, that to-dav are in better Working Condition dh: 
but eleven years of age she entered ber father’s school one entirely new. Lhave often driven one ot them ats spe 
| pupil and assistant teacher, and thus early in life sequired | of eleven hundred stitches a minute. LT have repnired ulteen 
a fondness for astrovomy from her father, who was deeply | Litters aorta . Sewing Ma a and Thave tound yours 
, ; to wear better Than any otiiers. it) % 
| interested in and much devoted to the study and practice |; coi Machines of : 1 ten years experfince 
| ' : in Sewing Machines of different kinds, yours las steed the 
of this sublime science. By her continued co-operation with 
him in the use of instruments and in mathematical caleula-| Lynprenvinte, N.Y 
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| most and the severest test for durability and simp 
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IS THERE ROOM IN ANGEL LAND ? 


These lines were written after hearing the following touching incideny 
related by Aaminister: A mother, who was preparing some flour to bake 
into bread, left it fora moment, when little, Mary. with childish curiosity 
to see what it was, fook hold of the dish, when it fell to the floor, spill 
ing the contents. ‘I'he mother struck the child a severe blow euving, 
with anver. thatsehe was always in the wav! Two weeks after, little 
Mary sickened and died. On her death-bed, while delirious, she asked 
her mother if there would be room for her among the angels, “1 was 
alwaysin your way, mother; you had noroom for little Mary! And 
will be in the anyels’ way’ Will they have room for me’ Th 
broken-hearted mother then felt mo sacrifice too great, could she hay 
saved her child. } 


e 


Is there room among the angels 
For the spirit of your chiid ? 
Will they take your little Mary 
lu their loving arms so mild ? 
Will they ever love me fondly, 
As my story-books have suid ? 
Will they find a home for Mary— 
Mary numbered with the dead? 
Tell me truly, darling mother, 
Is there room for such as me? 
Will I gain the home of spirits, 
And the shining angels sed ¢ 


{ have sorely tried you, mother— 
Been to you a constant care, 
Aud you will not miss me, mother, 
When I dwell among the fair: 
For you have no room for Mary! 
She Was ever in your way, 
And she fears the good will shun her; 
Will they, darling mother, say ? 
Tell me—tell me truly—mother, 
Ere life's closing hour doth come, 
Do you think that they will Keep me, 
In the shining angels’ home? 


I was not so wayward, mother, 
Not so very--very val, 

But that tender love would nourish, 
And Nwtke Mary's heart sO r| id! 

Oh! I yearned for pure affection, 
Iu this world of bitter woe! 

And I long for bliss immortal}, 

In the land where I must go. 
Tell me once avain. dear mother, 
Ere vou take the parting kiss, 
Will the sngels bid me welcome, 
To that iand of perfect bliss? 


en ee aes ewe 


The Root of the Matter, or the Bible in the Role of 
the Oid Mythologies. 





BY c. B. P. 


No. Vill.—(Coneluded ) 

The four-an¢-twenty elders went on their way rejoicing, 
enging Holy, holy, hely Lord God Almighty, for in that day 
the Lord with lis son, and great and streng sword, pun- 
ished leviathan, the piercing serpent—even Ilcviathan, that 
crooked serpent, ie dragon in the sea, while the damsel of 
tho morning was sung in that same old strain, with 
varinutions of the serpent. “In that day sing ye unto her, a 
vinpevard of red wine,’ the same rosy-cheeked virgin whom 
the Lord kissed from ome end of heaven to the other 
The Lord kept the vineyard night and day, and trod the 
virgin in the wine-press, as per Jeremiah. She took root in 
Jacob, und blossomed and budded in Israel, and filled the 
face of the world with fruit, as per Isaiah. The Lord 
watered her every moment to the measure of the longer or 
slorter times and seasons with the early and the latter rain, 
and with the dew that corcated beneath in the land of 
Joseph, Four angels held the four corners of the earth, and 
whatever there was of growing fruit, whatever of beast, bird, 
or creeping thing, or of man—all were fed aud watered from 
the bosom of tie “ great woman,” guickened with life by 
all Israel and the Sun. Elersheet was let down from keaven 
in an isfinite variety of ways, showing how the Lord’s cat. 
tle ou a thousand bills would be ring-streaked, speckled and 
ray, in the infinite variation of the mode. Even the very 
elect May sometinies find it difficult to keep step to the 
curiously involved music of the spheres; but by the. 
“faculty of Abiac,” any number of men, women aud chil- 
dren, besides much cattle, may come out of Egypt with har- 
ness on their backs, even though Colenso cannot see how 
so large a host of God could find grub on the damnable rock 
of Sinai. 

Muller, in tracking the horse in Sanskrit, finds him in the 
Veda retaining the old traces in his radical power, in the 
seuse of quick running, vehement. This very word is ap- 
pliel to the Suu, so that iu some passages it stands as fhe 
name of the Sun, while in others it is used as a substantive 
jueaning borse or rider. So in Israel he rode upon the 
heavens by his name Jah, and by his name Jeshurun, be 
kicked in excellency on tbe sky." Any equivalent name 
night be given under heaven whereby we must be saved. 
The very borse on which rode the Aucient of Days in bis 
compound ot white, red, black and pale, was the famous 
ALLUY whereof the Cherubim were made, not excluding any 
other metal in the perfect work ; but the Lord dwelt between 
the Cherubim. 

We will back the chariot of Israel and horsemen thereof, 
ce the new cart and milch kine which carried the trespass- 
offering to the God of Israel, or Sun at Bethshemesh, against 
any team Muller or Cox may bring. The herses of the tar- 
ther East, in their loud neighing, preluding the conqnering 
suo, may have affiighted Juhu and Boku, Gog and Magog. 
or Chaos and old Night, and the rumbling of their chariot 
wheels may have sounded above the catatact of the Ganges 
Dut no less did the chario’s of Pharaoh drag heavily when 
4he Lord took off their wheels, nor less the snoriing of the 
horses when Jehovah triumphed, and his people were free, 
gud the Prince of the air and of uighr, on the black horse, 
Bas put hors du combat. Nor less than Judea’s cows were 
Shiose on Isiaei’s coast,on tlhe way to Ledshemesh, where 
@ey might find fresh tields and pastures new by the ark of 

@41. Or if, like the horse and his rider, they were thrown 


ito the sea from tae brow of the hill, or west horizcn, 
! 
' 


even there they might pass through t t of the under: 


Se 


land, might lie down in green pas'uies, or be led by the still 
waters. 


lu representative or dramatic religion, the person of the 
| drama spcaks according to lis role. If he speaks in the 
name ot God, he must be God,.or as Gol would be con- 


ceived to speak in the contingencies of the case. The sun, 


| moon and stars, as the living creatures of the ancieuts— the 


angels, spirits and ministers of flaming fire, as well as gods 
and goddesses, the deus er machéna of the same, would have 
These 


would be aptly set forth in the covgregation of the Lord, 


all his correspovdencies on earth as in heaven. 


or in the Gentile mysteries, but enly the initiated and such 
as had been regularly ordaived would kuow bow to read 
No revelvtionus 
To seek for truth out- 
side the regular role was wifcheraft and soreery und the 


their titles clezr to mansions in the skies. 
to the non-initiated were permitted. 


most damnable heresy. Such were the thieves aad robbers 


who would climb up some other way, not being taught by 
tue man of God who held tbe keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


for there was but little chance to tuke to the woods, or flee 


Woe betide those whom the divives did not seal; 


from the wrath to come, and so escape the lake that burceth 
with fire ard brimstone, Within the charmed circle of 
Alpha and Omega was God, and round about was the Devil, 
with Gog and Magog, compassing the camp of the saints. 


In the sum of life it might seem rather difiicult to nicely 


S$ 
separate saints fron sinners, or sheep from goats. Such 
thin partitions do the twain divide, avd each may come up 
ou the other’s side; but in the mystic drama it was the 
initiated and non-imitiated who were the children of heaven 
and of hell. 

Says Mr. Cox, “ The Persian mythology is chiefly remark- 
able for the moral and spiritual meaning which it engrafis 


on plirases or legends which bad reference orig 


ginally only to 
physical or material objects.” Certainty, and so of much in 
the biblical role, aud of St. John’s revelation in particular. 
It was the ancient way cf God’s Werd, and, on the same old 


square of God, Freemasoury . John not 


. 
* 


interprets to-day. § 
ouly took the mystic role of Persia for the me. sure of his 
vision, but he also saw how Itke our Lord was, spiritually 
or symbolicaily, crucified in Egypt aud in other lands. 
Jesus Christ, as the mystic name of the Sun, the Saviour of 
the world, in conjunction with the uaiversal Spirit, was the 
Son of man, or man child bora of the woman in pain to be 
delivered ; and who ever spoke in His name was as one with 
Him or His angel, or minister to de the Word. As per 
Wilkinson’s “ Aucient Egyptians,” the ** Pontiff,” or highest 
order of priests, had the title of “ Sem,” and eujoyed the 
privileges of the title. Sem was a name of the sua, and 
when the Israecittish womau’s sou blasphemed the name (ot 
the Lord), it was Sem or S’M, the Sun, who was blas 
phemed. 
nh eee 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


To tHE Eprrons or Woopnutn. & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

We can accept no theory which does not harmonize with 
facts, nor can we consider any question settled until it is set- 
tled right, so that our teachings and our practice can Corres- 
pond. 

Among the unsettled questions, we find that relating tocur- 
rency, and we might be tempted to leave it still unsettled 
after so much discussion and the expression of such diverse 
opinions, but for the belief that there must be a truthin rezard 
to this all-important subject, and that it is possible, by ob- 
serving the laws which govers individuals and corporations 
when they act in freedom irom the fetters imposed by igno- 
rant, impertinent legislation, to ascertain what it really is. 

We are to remember first, that all property or wealth must 
be in one of two visible forms. It is either real estate, or 
fixed property, Consisting of all those things which are used as 


of mershandize, which we create for the purposes of sale or 
consumption. 

It will, we trust, be apparent that there is no value or rea) 
weulth in the deeds, mortgages, shares of stock and bonds 
which represent and show the ownership of our real estate. 
and that all these might be instantly destroyed without 
diminishing our fixed capital a single dollar. 


credits, bills of exchunge, etc., Which represent and act as 
titles to all the merchandise we produce and consume or ex- 
change, could be destroyed and withdrawn from circulation. 
and the amount of our convertible wealth, or capital, remain 
the same. 

It is, of course, necessary that in making transfers of either 
kind of property there should be some means other thana 
delivery of the propcrty itself. In case of real estate, all per’ 


or pers onal property, very few appear to understand that the 
paper used, whatever may be its form or name, is ail currency. 
which, as Mr. Webster once said, “consists of all those things 
with which we effect our commercial transactions.” 
Bank-notes are no more currency than checks, drafts or 








other paper drawn against sales of merchandise, nor ure they, 


instruments or means for producing the other, which consists | 

















fixed, as some of our Solons would advise, at so many dollars 
per capita, and the amount of property to be exchanged sub- 
sequently is doubled. The effect would be to cause incon- 
venience to those desiring to use the notes in making their 
payments, though I trust your readers generally will perceive 
that the amount of funds to be drawn upon would not be 
diminished, and that it would only be necessary to use more 
individual or corporate checks or draits, precisely as they do 
in England, where there is constantly more than one thousand 
millions of dollars of those in use, because they do not know 
enough there to issue small notes as we do. 

The treasurer of our commonwealth has repeatedly been 
compelled to use checksin place of bank-notes, not because 
he had not ample funds on deposit, but simply because, under 
our strange legisiation, there are not sufficient notes to be had. 

It is not the amount of the so-called currency which deter- 
mines our ability to pay our debts, and it is quite time that 
there was a proper understanding of this question, and laws 
enacted more in accordance with the common-sense views of 
Dusiness men and practical bankers. Letus have some legis- 
lation which shail make a monopoly of banking, or the issue 
of notes an impossibility, leaving the field open to all who 
can comply with reasonable conditions, so that the number 
and Joeation of banks, the amount of capital, notes issued, 
rate of interest paid or received and all other matters of 
detail shall be left to adjust themselv2s, as they will, satisfac- 
torily to all parties, if we but put the banker as our agent in 
issuing the notes under suflicient obligation to see that they 
ure convertible into funds eqnal to specie at the large com- 
mercial centres, toward which they always flow for redemp- 
tion and where they are most valuable to the holder. 

Let the banker deposit with the proper oflicer a sufficient 
amount of productive securities, in addition to and not as part 
of his working capital, to insure this result, and also pay an 
equitable proportion of the profit on the circulation into the 
treasury, and no more tinkering of the currency question will 
be necessary. 

Our people create from day to day more than 95 per cent. 
of all the curreney required in their transactions, and they 
only ask that tae other 5 per cent., whatever its varying 
amount may be, shall be of such a quality that both they and 
the Government agents can take the notes in place of gold, 
permitting all we now have or may produce hereaiter, Lo go 
abroad and pay our debts and stop interest. 

We do not need gold as currency, and have no business to 
use it for that purpose. But,as a product of labor, having a 
constant and world-wide purchasing power, we cannot at 
present do better than to recognize it as our standard and 
agree that our paper promises shall purchase and pay upon 
the same terms as the gold would. 

It is my contident belief, afteralong and intimate acquaint- 
ance with a very simple, equitable, effectual system ot bank- 
note redemption established in Boston many years since, that 
itis practicable to organize in this country, if not throughout 
the whole commercial world, China and Japan included, an 
international oruniversal system, which shall not only render 
specie unnecessary in our transactions generally, but enable 
us to secure the issue of bank-notes which shall be convertible 
on demand, at par, into funds equal to gold in power at the 
common trade-centre of the globe, so that all charges for ex- 
change, domestic or foreign, shall cease. 

The profit on the circulation of the riglit kind of bank-note 
currrency is more than equal to the cost of all the exchange 
we need, presupposing, of course, our return to specie pay- 
ments and the adoption of the much-needed international 


| coinage, here and elsewhere. 





Equally true is it that the bank-noies, checks, drafts, bank | 





sons know whiat is to be done, while in regard to merchandise | 


or any other form of currency, to be considered as money, or | 


possessed of any value in themselves, but only as representa- 
‘ . , . 
ive of other things at real money prices. 

Let us suppose that the volume of bank-note currency is 


Let us agitate this question and hope for beneficial results 

for all the world. D. W. 
OOOO eres 

Russia aND AMErIcA.—There is a very prevalent and 
natural hesitation in admitting among the possibilities that 
threaten peace just now the hostility of America to Eng- 
land. For our own part, we bave said little or nothing on 
that head—contenting ourselves with pointing out that the 
German grievance instituted at the beginning of the war, 
aud nourished ever since, is very like the American griev- 
ance, and that any favorable opportunity might combine 
them. It may be as well to point out that the fire where- 
with they might easily be fused, is kindled already. The 
German inflaence over American polities is known to be 
very potent. The outbreak ot the war between France and 
Prussia wis bailed with vast enthusiasm by that part of the 
popnlation of the United States which wields this influence. 
Recent events, if chey travel in a certain direction, may en- 
dang: r or embarrass the German successes in France. The 
embarrassment, should 1t come into operation at all, will be 
mainly wrought by the bund of England, working against 
a possible arrangement between Russia and Prussia for 
their own advantage and to England’s harm. In that case 
(and of course we are only considering the contingencies of 
actual war), ‘sis not likely, is it not all but certain, that 
the German it fluence in America would be instantly arrayed 
in support of a movement hostile to England? German 
sentiment, equally with American sentiment, would be at 
once inflamed, und by the same agency; the German and 
the American grievance would be united. ‘This hostility— 
in which the Ivish element world joiun—might well be more 
nrgent than the American Government could withstand; it 
would certainly be poweiful enough to give that Govern- 
ment a preteuse which might cover any apparent shabbi- 
ness in seizing upon av opportunity for the reparation, or 
revenge, Which the Whole country lougs for.—Pall Mall 
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{For Woodhull & Clafliin’s Weckly.] 
FRANK CLAY; 
on, 
HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHABLL. 





BY JOSHUA ROSE. 


[CONTINUED. ] 
The passengers are hurrying to the train 
At Jersey City depot, and a throng 
Are standing on the platform, who would fain 
The last farewell, the last fond look prolong ; 
Although they fairiy dread the parting pain § 
And as tile bell tolls out the final gong 
They kiss, shake hands, into the train retreat, 
Then through the windows still each other greet. 


A lacy and her son stood near the cara, 
She sighed and grieved to leave her darling boy, 
Regretting so much haste in dear papa’s 
Depriving her of Frank, her greatest joy— 
Such parting on one’s feelings always jars, 
Avd mixes human bliss with sad alloy— 
The cars move as she bids her last good-bye, 
And wipes the weiling tear-drop from her eye. 
This youth, Frank Clay, was born in New York city, 
And caused a great to do in Fourteenth street, 
Just like mamma, so sweetly, sweetly pretty, 
Her very counterpart, from head to feet. 
His praise was suny in many a nursery ditty 
In notes more notable and loud, than sweet ; 
Was kissed and hugged by every servant maid, 
A feat sometimes in after years repaid. 


The neighbors called to give congratulation, 

As in such cases they are apt to do, 
Welcome or net, ou any such occasion, 

And then they run the family history through. 
Each tells ascerct after due persuasion ; 

But hopes you'll not disclose who told to you 
This little tit-bit of the latest scandal ; 
Which only gives it a much longer handle. 


‘*A man’s house is his castle,’ people say, 

A proverb with the which I don’t agree ; 

It may have been so in the olden day ; 
But havea birth, a death now, and you'll see 

That at such time you can’t keep folks away, 
Unless a downright boor you choose to be, 

In which case you get mild expostulation 

Frow fricnds—from strangers, silent indignation. 


Young Frank had been to school, and now was sent 
To Yale to get a polished education ; 
Because in future years his father meant 
That he should join the councils of the nation. 
But don’t suppose that it was his intent 
For Frank to till gratuitously that station, 
As oue of our most learned lights and scholars, 
Per annum he must get five thousand dollars. 


At length there came the farewell evening party ; 
sy Frank's own hand were invitations sent ; 
At fir-t he was quite jubilant at heart, he 
Was on great fume and college honors bent ; 
But ere the time arrived for him to start, he 
Seemed to regret and somewhat to repent 
His willingness to leave his home and friends, 
Then by ioug letters vowed to make amends. 


Frank gazed from out the cars and saw the city 
Recede from view, and felt exceeding sad, 

His breast was tilled with love, his soul with pity 
For loving Ma’, who felt his loss so bad ; 

And then, with genuine Anglo Saxon grit, he 
Made inward vows to make her proud and glad, 

By study and unceasing application, 

To gain a tinished, classic education. 


He then bethought him of his mother’s letter, 
And warmly kissed it ere he broke the seal, 
Which act relieved him and he felt much better, 

But can’t repress the welling tears which steal 
Into his swimming eyes, although still yeta 
Sense of enthusiasm makes him feel 


Proud, deeply proud, that mother loves him 6o, : 


He reads ler letter, here it is below: 


My Darina Bor— 
To-day you leave our hearth 
To enter on the first of life’s realities ; 
Your mother’s voice that sang to you from birth, 
Nv more can warn you of lite’s baubled vanities ; 
The arms which held you in their fond embrace, 
The prayers which you repeated after me, 
The lips that oft have kissed your childish face, 
And taught you how the Lord would have you be, 
All, allare present in your mother’s heart, 
Which bleeds to think we must be rent apart! 
yilovely Frank, my precious, darling child, 
I vive you to the world in hope, and fear ; 
© be not by the lures of men beguiled, 
liold all your mother’s precepts ever dear ; 
And when the tempter comes to lure you on, 
Think of your mother then, my darling son, 
And !et the thoughts of her give strength to you, 
And shield you all the great temptation through. 
While you kneel down beside your little bed, 
In evening prayer to bow your aching head, 
O think your mother stillis by your side 
And clasps you to her heart in joy and pride; 
Think of the hours you've sat upon my lap 
When first you learned your chubby hands to clap; 
And when your ruby lips first tried to talk 
And to my open arms you strove to walk, 
When at your Mamma’s faintest, earhest beck, 
You clasped your loving arms around her neck. 
Come back to ne, my child, as good and pure 
As you now leave me; and, dear son, be sure 
To read your little Bible every day, 
Nor once peglect your evening prayer to say. 


M 





The falling tears are burning on h 
His head between his trembling hands reclines, 
A rapturous buret of love he tries to speak, 
Then sinking back the flowing tear which blinds 
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His vision, falis upon the open sheet; 

And deep emotion round his heart entwines, 
*Mid broken sobs he pledged an earnest vow 
To love Mamma eternally as now. 


And then felt quite ashamed, and timidly 
He turned to sec if others had observed 
liis weakness, Not that he cured, no, not he; 
He knew that if they did so, he deserved 
The greatest praise and purest sympathy 
For being by such cause so much unnerved. 
*Tis strange that shame incessantly is stealing 
Within one’s mind at showing depth of feeling. 


But there his grief ebbed slowly, and at last 
In vain he struggled to retain it. He 

Could scarcely help adinire the views that passed, 
He might not pet another chance to see 

Such lovely scenes; so, banishing the past, 
Though clutching still his griel to some dcgree, 

On rural scenes he riveted his mind, 

Forgetting home and all he'd left behind, 


’Tis often thus this evanescent clay, 
In spite of filial ties aud moral duties, 
Lets present pleasures swecp the past away, 
A inartyr to the jures of newert beauties. 
*Tis thus, in spite of all we wish or say, 
Disguise it as we my, the simple truth is, 
The deepest vriefs aud best resvives We treasure, 


Cannot withstulid the flerce onslaught of pleasure, 


When some old maiden aunt has gone o rest, 
Bequeuthing us a thousand, say, a year, 

One can't he'p thinkiag p'raps “twas tor the best, 
Although we do our Utusost tu appear 

To moura ber loss, and cuter will great Zest 
Into her praise ; and, standing at che bier, 

We try to make our torpid feciings rouse gud 

Declare she was a lady of a thousand. 


We turn onr thoughts upon our present state, 
And wiatun awful thing it is to die, 
How death will sieze ulike tue suail and great, 
Gaze on the nearest tombstones, aud then sight, 
At length resizu our hardened minds to fate 5 
We can’t be sad, “tis quite in vain to try, 
The very moss that Clothes the crumbling log 
Seems but tosay, ** You area lucky doy.” 


Thus are mankind when taken as a body, 
Such is the world regarded as a whole, 
From birth to shroud, trom cradie to the sod, he 
Envacts an hardened, grasping, seltich role; 
And serving wammon betier than bis God, he 
Ignores the future and pursues the goal 
Of ihuman bliss, as typified in poid, 
For which his bouy, soul and mind is sold, 


Well, coming back to Muster Frank, he found 
That gazing on the woods aud fieids grew dull, 

Quite tired of watching theda spiu rouud and round, 
He turied to look avuut the car, “twas full; 

Then started as his ear caught the sound 
Of an angelic Voice, Wilich Oroke luis lull 

By saying iu a sympatietic tone, 

“T wonder if he’s traveling alone.” 


He felt at once the word referred to him, 
And yet ashamed to look around to see 
Perhaps a“ parient,”’ cruel, stern and grim, 
Guarding the forma he pictured there, to be, 
Or an old maid inquisitive aud prim; 
Then, overcome by curiosity 
He turned—entranced he gave a sudden start 
Aud felt a burning current at his leurt. 


A little girl reclined in the next seat, 
Her glowing face so majestic and sweet, 
Her soft blue eyes aud carnest look portrayed 
A heavenly soul in human form arrayed. 
If truth, and love, and purity are given, 
He felt she wus their messenyver trom heaven 
She bent upon him such a kindy glance, 
His heurt, late bowed in grief, began tu dance. 


Beside her sat her aunt, a lovely being, 
So sympathetic was ber heavenly face, 
That one could not help instantly agreeing 
She was a very paragon of grace. 
A gentile, lovely woman is worth seeing, 
Although, ‘tis true, they're sadly out of place ; 
For all the stern realities of life, 
There's nothing like an unromantic wife. 


Your pardon, ladies, think not that I sneer ; 
A woinan in her beauteous, geutly form, 
Is quite a shrine at which man may revere ; 
An ornament that never should be worn. 
Their innocence is out of place, 1 fear, 
With man of every nobie feeling shorn; 
W ho first thinks her a most angelic creature, 
Aud straightway plots remorseiessly to clieat her. 


Frank gazed so steadfast, in his youthful joy, 
It made her feel ashamed, Why, bless me, boy, 
Are you entranced, infatuated, or 

Have you ne'er seen a pretty child before? 
Why, don’t you Kuow it’s sadly out of place 
And rude to stare a stranger in the face? 
Come, sir, DOW turn your head the other way, 
What do you think the passengers will say? 

You can't! Upon my word that's very cool 

The poor excuse of every vulzar fool; 

And yetit very frequently is true, 

As many ali One bus found 4s well as you, 

Love plays queer pranks with youug as well as old, 
As records of the law-courts o.t uuioid ; 
Where loungers oft times while away an hour, 
The scandals and developments devour, 


Some men had turned the seat in frontof Frank 
And boisterously played at cards, and drauk, 
And now used angry words in high dispute, 
Becauee some statement ove Lad dared refute ; 
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: 
One threatened violence with an angry mein, 
Another tried to interpose between 
The two disputants, when a sudden shock 
Was felt by all—the car began to rock. 


’ 


Three sharp shrill whistles, click, click, go the brakes, 


= _ . ; : 
J rom side to side t! swaying car vibrates, 
ry Heo » «» )] -f 99) wit) } 

ine passengers all star ip Wal alarm, 


Filled with a fearful awe of dreaded harm: 
A frightful leap, and then a violent crash, 
Upturns the care, and witha plunging dash 
Down the embankment see the engine pitch, 
The cars hurled headlong in a shallow ditch. 
A loud explosion and a piercing scream, 

A shower of splinters and a rush of steam: 

The hindermost car alone is on the track ; 

The first. a shattered mages, lics on its back 
Quite buried ‘neath the second and the third ; 
One moment silence, then loud wails are heard ; 
Those in the hindermost eur, of course, escape, 


And straightway they the loudest wailipgs make, 


Then rushing down the embankment they began 
To act without the least concerted plan, 

One gentieman was tugzing might and main 
To wrench a displaced panel our, in vain. 

One wrung his hands, and then bezan to chide 
The others for not helping those inside 


The shivered car, vet Was so aett ited 


He ouly hindered those whom he berated. 


One burly fellow rushing to a fence 
Pulled outa post, and calling to the reat 
To lend a hand so that he might commence 
At least to try to do his “level beat” 
To extricate the victimes, end saspense 
$y knowing all the worst, and with rongh gest 
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He shouted, * Get to work and don’t stand there 4 


This is the time for work, and nut despair.’ 


Without ene word of question they obeyed ; 


* We'll make this post a battering-ram,”” he said, 


And poising it they crashed it ‘yainst the top 
Of the crushed car, and vet it yielded not, 
A nervous lady sail, *S Stop! stop! suppose 


You kiilsome injured person with your blows!" 


The leader rouchly enswered “ S*pose we don't f 


It can’t be helped; but there IT hope we wont.” 


And once again the battering-ram descended— 
A gaping opening in the roof extended 

The splint red boards are prized trom out their place, 
And thus expose to view a pullid face, 

A bride's, who, traveliig on her wedding tour, 
Hid little thoug it of death s> swiltand sure. 
Her body lies Woon the cewe y ead, 

Her soul is in the presence of her God. 

And by her side the bridezsroom now fs lain. 
Is he toodead *® He'll never amile again, 

A gray haired man is extricated next— 

He seems bewildered, stup fled perplexed ; 
He looks with agitation, fright, alarm, 

And agony upon his broken arm, 

And tries to tee’ it with his other hand, 

Then totters to the earth, too week to stand. 


In one-half hour the victims were exhumed, 
Those in the other cars were still entombed ; 
Twas buta manzied, huddled tuneral pyre, 


When suddenly arose the cry of “ fire.’ 
And searce had died the echo of the ery 

Ere one bricht glare illumined all the sky; 

And crackling boards with licking flamcs suffice 


ruler tO @ sucrilice, 


To turn the slaug 


And sickening fumes of burning flesh and blood. 

Made strong men faint and trembiec aa they stood 

And saw the tire-flend all their powers defy, 

Grating in dense volume to the skv ; 

And rouch men bowed their beads, and shedding tears, 
Prayed as they had not prayed before for years; 


The sturdy jeader who so oft reviled 


. 


‘ 


Sank to the earth and sobbed just jike a child. 


The storm-clonds gatiier In dishevelled mass, 

And frown in anger ax they swiftly pase ; 

Guests of cold wiud are beudine the tree tops :@ 
Now here, now there a threatening rain-spot drops; 
The moon is cireied with a yellow haze: 


1} ‘ } wha } ; + 7 . 
Aud lights the ghastly sccnein fitfulrays; 


~ 


Vith maddened rush the clouds now densely form; 


rt’; ° . ! ’ if ; rah 1? *) ‘ i 
Phen o'er the distant mountain sweeps the siorm, 


rr } a ai 
Che laden clouds are lowering to the earth, 


Licking the hills and vales with savage mirth; 
In quick succession Vivid lightnings flish, 

Then instantaneous comes the thuncder’s crash, 
The bleating sheep all huddled “neath the shield 
The branciesr of a Spreadarhiy o ik tree vi ld ° 
Now blinding sheets of | hoeeO Prive Pash 
Descend in fury o'er the placid plain, 


From crag to crag the mountain streamnilet leaps 


Toward the swelling river ewillly sweeps; 


The rustic bridge is rudely swept aside, 

It's rough-hewn timbers whirling in the tide ¢ 
The streaming deluge pitilessly pours 

And strips tie flowers to thelr Very cores, 

The fleld-im use, homel 5. B we if place of rest; 


Her young lie drowned wiihiu their Muoded vest. 


The gaunt reeds shudder as their tall heads wave, 


And shield the insects from a Waters Erave 3 


The lady-bird cree,s in the Opening bud 

To hide herself drum ivhtuing gust aud lood ; 
The wary weaze! to the forest hies 

Aud tella its ir ilk We ilsiy plaintive cries; 
All anima ‘lilacs its head 


In ayony, buualaty and dread. 


[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE GREAT IMPEACHER IMPEACHED. 
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The Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee in 
the Art of Prestidigitation. 
A Sudden Convert to the Doctrine of 
“State Rights.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DUTY OF CONGRESS TO 
GUARANTEE A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOY- 
ERNMENT UTTERLY IGNORED, 


eee ——2ae 


From the meagre telegrams of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s majority report upon the ‘ Woodhull memorial,” 
we gather sufficient to know that “ the point” is shirked, 
and that the attempt will be made in the House to shut 
off all debate upon the question under the process known 
to the “strategists.” We trust, however, that no such 
“choking” of the matter will be allowed. If the case is 
so clear, why not let it be thoroughly shown. But we as- 
sume to say that the opponents of this measure are afraid 
of discussion. They know they are weak. To have the 
matter brought out in its true light by free and full dis- 
cussion, is to impeach the great impeacher of the most 
palpable inconsistencics. How it occurs that the 
negroes became acknowledged citizens and _ conse- 
quently voters, and that women became ac- 
knowledged citizens and not voters, through 
these Amendments, Mr. Bingham does not condescend to 
infor@ us, although he says the XIV. Amendment does not 
change or modify the relations of citizens of the States 
and nation as they existed under the original Constitu- 
tion. Ifthis Amendment does not change these relations, 
what wasit enacted for, and why did the Republican party 
bend all its energies to accomplish this legislation? And 
how does it occur that the relations of the negro are 
changed? The fact of the case is, Mr. Bingham has en- 
deavored to shield himself behind this report from being 
ridiculed as the author of what has made citizens of all 
persons—a position he will be proud to occupy within the 
next decade. In the attempt, however, he has displayed 
the most remarkable feat of * presto, change !” it has ever 
been our good fortune to witness, and we have no doubt 
that the Democratic party will congratulate itself upon the 
accession to its ranks of so able a defender of State rights 
as the Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 

But the point has been dodged, and, as the World justly 
remarks, * That women should have the logic and men 
only the usage of a disputed point to plead for them- 
selves is a thing unprecedented in the history of the 
sexes. Nevertheless the Judiciary Committee reporting upon 
the memorial of Victoria C. Woodhull exhibits such a phe- 
nomenon, They (the Committee) do not pay the memorial- 
ist even the cold tribute of controverting her arguments.” 
But unfortunately for Mr. Bingham his report admits too 
much. He says there can be no doubt that women are 
citizens under the XIV. Amendment. How, then, can the 
States, under any circumstances, be allowed by the same 
Amendment to abridge their privileges and immunities, 
among which all authorities place the right to vote. 
Verily, consistency is a jewel which has departed from the 
majority of the House Judiciary Committee; but, if we 





mistake not, remnants of it still linger in some of its mem- 
bers as well as in the House itself, where, thank heaven, 
Mr. Bingham and his majority are not necessarily supreme: 

There is another nice bit of logic which this report is 
said to contain. “ As public opinion creates constitutions 
and Governments in the several States, it is not to be 


doubted that whenever in any State the people are of 


opinion that such a form is admissible it will be made.” 
We would ask Mr. Bingham to just give the people of the 
State of New York an opportunity to test this question now, 
We mean just what he says, “ the people,” and not that 
portion of them who now stifle the voice -f the other 
portion. If we understand the merits of this brilliant effort 
of Mr. Bingham, it is simply self-stultifying from begin- 
ning to end, weak and contradictory in allits argument, and 
entirely without the support of either law or logic, having 
only the support of custom and practice. . Of this, how- 
ever, we shall be better able to judge when we shall have 
seen it complete. In our next issue we shall pay our 
respects to it more thoroughly, unless, indeed, before that 
shall be, it shall have received the attention it merits from 
the friends and advocates in the House of a Republican 
form of government, which Mr. Bingham would not have 
Congress guarantee to every State, as in duty and by oath 
it is bound to do. 

We venture to offset the opinion of the great judicial 
authority of the present Congress by the opinion of Mr. 
Madison, who said, “Some States might regulate the 
elections on the principle of equality, and others might 
regulate them otherwise. Should the people of any State 
by any means be deprived of the right of suffrage, it was 
deemed proper that it should be remedied by the General 
Government.” Who is authority, James Madison or John 
A. Bingham ? : 

If one-half of the citizens of the States are deprived of 
the “right of suffrage,” are their elections regulated upon 
the “ principle of equality?”” Will Mr. Bingham, or some 
admirer of his peculiar logic, please inform us ? 





THE INFAMOUS LOBBY PLUNDERERS’ ATTEMPT 
ON CONGRESS. 


The two most infamous lobby jobs ever attempted on the 
Congress of the United States, which would, if successful, 
take over $200,000,000 from the Treasury, and destroy all the 
mercantile interests, as well as deprive the workingmen of 
most of the’r field of labor and opportunity of support, have 
been ably exposed in the following analysis of their frauds, 
the effect of which will be that the scheming adventurers 
named as corporators, backed up by pseudo bankers of mush- 
room growth, will go home empty-handed, and we hope their 
hands may not beso soiled as to prevent their making in 
future some honest efforts to use them : 

EXPLANATION OF SENATE BILL No. 1,206. 


THE “AMERICAN MAIL AND OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY.” 


A Bill to aid in the Construction of Twenty or more First-class 
Iron Steamboats, together with Ship Yards, Machine Shops 
ete., ete. | 
Sec. 1. Provides for creating a close corporation by an act 

of Congress, which shall place the entire trans-Atlantic com- 

merce of the United States under the control finally of five 
people. If Congress has the power to grant charters for cor- 
porations anywhere but inthe Territories, is it proper or 
prudent at this time to come in direct conflict with the 
time-honored usage of States, in creating such institutions ? 

Is it proper or prudent, at any time, to create such a giant 

monopoly as this purposes to be ? | 
Much exasperation already exists in the minds of the work- 

ing people against monopolies; and the sure result, if this 
feeling is fomented by such “ acts” as this, isa political revolu- 
tion similar to that which was headed by the cry of ‘‘ Down 
with monopolies,” “Down with the aristocrats; “ supplement- 
ed possibly with another cry of “ Down with scheming plun- 
derers of the people’s money.” 


Sec. 2. Grants the company the right to purchase and’ 


maintain wharves, docks , and warehouses in any foreign port 
or ports where their steamers shall make a terminus. 

This is a power which Congress cannot grant. It is legis- 
lating for privileges in foreign countries—is opposed to both 
monarchical and constitutional rights—to all treaty stipula- 
tiens, and would be construed an insult to maritime powers. 

Src. 3. The latter part gives the “ power to do all acts and 
things whatsoever necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act.” It does not signify whether “the acts and 
things” are proper or improper, legal or illegal. It is an un- 
limited power to do as the monopolists choose—a power 
which Congress does not itself possess, for it is limited by 
Constitutional law. 

Secs. 4,5 and 6. These sections provide that when fiwenty 
thousand dollars are paid in the corporators shall practically 
condense themselves into five individuals, and they are to 
elect from themselvesa president, a secretary and a treasurer, 
who are to have possession of all the property, to “ uct as in- 
spectors of elections” (and to get, if they can, the $20,000,000 
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from the United States). This is the old trick %of. the Erie 
Railroad Company of concentrating all power and property 
in few hands, holding the books and papers secret, and pre- 
venting any other than their own election, once in three years, 
as there is no provision for securing a change. To the people 
no more odious monopoly could be created, and none more 
dangerous to the country, not c ven the “Erie” with its offensive 
odor of fraud. 

Sec. 8. Provides, first, that there shall be twenty steam 
ships built by this company, aggregating 71,000 tons. For 
these this Government is to guarantee $20,000,000 of bonds, 
at 6 per cent, and pay the interest for thirty years. 

If these vessels are properly and economically constructed, 
they cannot exceed in cost for the whole number and tonnage 
$10,750,000, but it is proposed to expend $1,000,000 for a build- 
ing yard,rolling mills, etc. This would make the total expendi- 
ture $11,750,000 ; but the parties propose to pay this million, 
leaving a net profit, or “ pocketing,” to the parties of $9,250,000 
This is probably the most distinct record of open plunder yet 
attempted on Congress. Not satisfied with this, in the second 
part of the section, it is provided, that “ there shall be paid 
to the company, in cash, on all material grown or manufac- 
tured in the United States used in construction of said ships 
an amount equal to the duties on similar articles of foreign 
importation.” The amount of material here contemplated 
will cover a return of duties to about $16 per ton. This adds 
about $1,186,000 more to the profits, or “ pockets,’ of the 
parties. 

The provision is unconstitutional, as it is expressly pro- 
vided in the Ist article, sec. 7,“ that no preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one State over those of another.” -And Congress cannot 
grant this except by repealing all duties upon iron, cordage, 
sails, paints and many Other articles required in ship-build- 
ing. . 

Sec. 9. Grants a monopoly for thirty years of all the Amer- 
ican trans-Atlantic commerce to a close corporation, which, in 
the tricky arrangement of sections 4, 5 and 6, can be concen- 
trated ipto five individuals, who are to pay up collectively 
only $29,000, and who, if they had the business talent for 
such a scheme, would have it in their power to ruin every 
merchant in the country. 


Sec. 10. Fixes the services this company is to perform in 
each and every year, namely, to carry the United States 
mails, Government specie and bullion, “currency and ex- 
change,’ and oflicers of the diplomatic corps. Five thousand 
dollars would more than pay all charges on Government bul- 
lion and specie. ‘“ Currency” 1s not likely to be carried for 
the United States, and its bills of exchange are caried in the 
meils. An average of $400 per year would pay for all the 
diplomatic corps, but this those gentlemen pay themselves. 
The whole of this is then “humbug.” As for the mails, they 
can be carried, if on a contract of this length, at a sum not 
exceeding that which the Government receives for postages. 
If the Postmaster-General is authorized by law to receive 
bids for this service for fifteen years by American companies, 
he will find no difficulty in getting responsible merchants to 
unite and form such companies as will carry the mails 
promptly at arate not exceeding the postal receipts. This 
section also provides that the ships of this company shall be 
free from all port charges for thirty years. This would re- 
peal all laws relative to port charges, or would itself be a 
nullity, as it comes under giving a preference to one port 
over another, which is forbidden by art. 1, sec. 7, of the Con- 
stitution, and is in direct opposition to many of our commer- 
cial treaties. 

Sec. 12. Provides that in case of war, these vessels shall 
only be used for same purposes as naval vessels. They would 
not be fit for fighting vessels, and this clause as it stands, 
prevents their use as transports, at least upon the terms 
named. 

Secs. 14 and 15. Provide for an issue of $20,000,000 of 
bonds on which the Government is to pay absolutely for 
thirty years the interest in gold, without any return what- 
ever therefor, save the amount before named for mail 
service. 

Thus it is seen that the Government give these scheming 
parties the following: 





ist. The ships, value............ ib cdbweeanions $10,750,000 
a. | 2 i i 6 oe. 6 ctinbaeseeecs 1,136,000 
3d. A profit or pocketed money.....-..-------++.. 9,250,000 

| $21,136,000 
And the interest of six per cent. for thirty years on $20,- 
000,000. 


Now what does this interest amount to? We will show: 
The United States is and will be a borrower of money 
for the whole of this period. The Government pays inter- 
est as a borrower upon every cent expended, no matter 
how, while it remains a debtor. Therefore the interest, 
paid upon these bonds must and will compound itself. It 
is well known that the ratio of compounding doubles the 
amount nearly every ten years. Is any one aware of tha 
enormous plunder from the Government which this bill 
covers when the principal and compound interest is added 
together, as practically they must be? If not, then it will 
be well to pause upon the figures. 

The interest, with interest thereon for each 


successive year as paid, amounts in thirty 
years he a arts eee © ee @ we & eeree $101,451,618 


7 


The ships, return duties and “pocketed” money =. 21,186,000 





A gratuity of the enormous sum of............ $122,587,618 
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But to whom is this given? Is there any man named in 
the corporators who stands pre-eminentin a single qualifica- 
tion over his fellow-citizens? Is there a single man who has 
done the country a service? Is there a single one even who 
is eminent for commercial knowledge ? 

If there is let him stand forta, and let Congress build the 
ships and employ him to run them, holding him to such 
strict accountability that all the receipts and disbursements 
shall be correctly rendered, and the result to Government 
will be: 

OE fre Pree $10,750,000 
If the man who can stand forth with this knowl- 

edge does his duty, there will be a large profit 

to the Government, but if only expenses are 

paid and the mails safely borne there will be 

a saving on this transaction, as against this 


DOE: Dinos end babes tcverbicecconpes sve | SRL ee 





weoee $122,587,618 
which would otherwise be plundered from it if this bill 
should go into operation. Will the people, already groaning 
under taxation, submit to such a plunder as this contem- 
plates? It is better not to try them too far. 


Out of the enormous sum of.............. 
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ENTER AN AGENT OF JAY COOKE & CO. 





Bombastes Furioso Altogether Outdone. 





THREATS TO EXTINGUISH WOODHULL & CLAF- 
LIN’S WEEKLY. 





THE REASON WHY. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad and Special 
Legislation—The Boston “Post” on 
Clarence H.Clark’s Steam Pro- 
ject—What a Member of 
Congress thinks of 
Duluth. 


—_——— 


We have received a very remarkable visit from a man 
not at all remarkable in himself, but who has treated us 
to some remarkable language, and to threats which show 
that he is at least a close student of that class of literature 
which has a salient specimen in the “ Pope’s Bull against 
the Comet.” 

The cause of this visit, and of the “tempest in a tea- 
kettle” which our visitor so industriously labored to ex- 


sion, under the force of circumstances or the inherent genius 
of the carrion crow order, to the same position in another 
banking house, and in all this history of miscarriages, of ill- 
conceived, ill-executed attempts—and of the consequent 
losses entailed on innocent sutlerers—in all the story, com- 
mencing with a little country store in Maryland, and run- 
ning through Methodist camps and Washington or New 
York brokers’ offices, down to the insanity of building 
railroads in Virginia without capital—we have failed en- 
tirely to see justification either for the invectives he has 
showered upon our warning or upon ourselves. But he 
speaks in the name of Jay Cooke & Co., and refers to 
‘instruct ons” given by that firm to him, which our 
article of January 14 has rendered it difficult to execute! 
Well, if Jay Cooke & Co. have not given such instrue- 
tions as by his language are to be inferred, they had 
better rid themselves at once of a man who so misrepre- 
sents them, and, if they have given such instructions, they 
will yet learn by experience the folly of placing confidence 
in one of so little discretion as to thus compromise his 
principals, and not only to do that, but, by intimation, 
to declare that Jay Cooke & Co, assume, for their own pur- 
poses, to override organic and ethical restraints, and, by 
brow-beating or otherwise, to muzzle the press A man 
or a set of men, who can actually hold, not to say parade, 
such sentiments, must be shallower than the smallest 
flathead papoose that ever had his head flattened in 
boards on the not even completely surveyed line of the 
embryo NORTHERN PacrFic RarLroap, which our friend 
claims to have been the mark at which our article was 
aimed ! 

Jay Cooke & Co., and Clark, Dodge & Co. in a 
conspiracy together to suppress us, because they are afraid, 
of an exposure of the Northern Pacific Bond scheme ! 
This is the attitude which their worthy, self-reported 
agent places them in! Wemight possibly believe even 
his statement concerning the first-named house; we would 
want a little better assurance concerning the last, and 
as to either or both of them, if they are to be consid- 
ered by the character of the enterprises they are engaged 
in, we can tell them that, instead of Quixotic crusades 
against women, who have met their enmity from publish- 
ing general truths, they had better turn their attention 
where they will have all they can do, and more too, perhaps, 
to defend themselves from direct assaults made on them 
by no contemptible assailants and in no less privileged 
a place than the floor of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. The Messrs. * Clark” and Mr. Jay Cooke 





cite, was, and we use his own acknowledgments entirely in 


so stating, an article published in our journal of the 14th | special legislation. ‘They are the originators and reputed 


of January last, headed, ‘“* New Pacilic Railroads—A Word 
of Advice to Southern Investers.” Our bellicose friend, 
who claims to be, and we believe is, a traveling agent for 
the banking house of Jay Cooke & Co., but who talked 
and acted as if he owned Mr. Cooke and carried him about 
with him in his coat-tail pocket, insisted that this article 
a very general one and on very correct and sound princi- 
ples, by the way—was only a terrible onslaught on what 
the London Cosmopol:tan calls the “* Northern Pacific Rail- 
road blowers.” Fortified with this assumption—which he 
strangely enough established to his satisfaction by putting 
the principles contended for in the article in mental juxta- 
position with what he himself knew of his own private 
affairs—he proceeded to inform us concerning the author- 
ship, in which he testified to his own veracity and correct- 
ness cf information by imputing it to various parties, not, 
it seems, believing it possible that ‘‘women” could have 
written such a simple statement of generally received 
business principles. After intimating that, later on, he 
would have “a bird to pick” with these parties, whoever 
they may be, “ Bombastes” wound up his harangue by the 
assurance that he would unite Jay Cooke & Co. and Clark, 
Dodge & Co. in the undertaking of “ crushing out” (we 
quote his expression) the women who had only written in 
general terms of self-evident truths! 

If in our article we have unwittingly jarred upon mat 
ters relating to the insecure investment of Southern funds, 
which may be secretly carried on by Northern bankers, we 
can but say that the justice and propriety of the article 
then stands SELF-VINDICATED. And hecan be but a fool 
who parades to the public eye the fact that a truthful 
principle has, in its abstract statement only, rendered him 
an injury. As well might a robber appeal for sympathy 
and support against the decency or right of the command, 
“Thou shalt not steal!” 

So much for the complaint made about the article. 
Now, as to the threats made to us by this mouthpiece, selt- 
constituted or not, of Jay Cooke & Co., or of Clark, 
Dodge & Co., we admit that we are “ women,” but we 
do not, therefore, admit that we are either defenceless or 
are willing to sit Gown submissively under wanton insults 
and abuse. We have inquired concerning the history of 
this man. We find by his record that he has been engaged 





in many enterprises, which have been just so many dis- 
in one bankrupt bank- 


, 


asters. From “ convenient man’ 


have been the foremost in appeals to Congress for cats of 


owners of the concern familiarly known as the * Jay Cooke 
‘Life Insurance Company,” but whose chartered name is 
the * National,” and concerning the legality—the consti- 
tutionality—of whose incorporation by Congress, grave 
doubts are expressed. They, or some of them, are inter. 
ested in the two notorious steamship * jobs” now pending 
in Congress, in one of which—the American Ocean Mail 
and Transportation Company (a “job” of the blackest 
| kind beyond parallel in legislative annals, and which the 
| press of the whole country, without party distinction, has 





joined in denouncing—appears the name of Mr. Chrence 
| 1. Clark (the president, we believe, of the “Jay Cooke 
| Life Insurance Company), ‘They are the reputed parties 
to the Northern Pacific railroad, deriving the act of incor- 
poration from Congress, and now endeavoring by the sale 
of bonds to obtain means to build that road of two thou. 
sand miles in length, entirely unsubsidized except in land 





grants, oniy legal and binding pro rata with road con 
struction, 
Duluth. 
Now let us see what is said by Mr. Judd, in the House 
of Representatives, of this sort of legislation generally : 


They are the pseudo owners of the town-site of 


“If we assume in Congress to pass laws of this kind we 
destroy the fundamental laws of the various States restraining 
the creation of corporations of this kind; we interiere with 
all the corporations now in existence, and we place the cor- 
porations that we create beyond the control and authority of 
the State in which they do business. * * * A corpora- 
tion such astwenty years ago nobody would have dreamed 
of asking Congress to create.” 

And by Mr. Wood: 

“ Besides the inexpediency and impropriety of this kind of 
legislation, I doubt the Constitutional pewer of Congress to 
create institutions of this character. * * * If there is 
any design * * * to enable individuals to avoid their 
responsibilities to the States in which the companies propose 
to operate and transact business, that is an additional reason 
why these bills should not pass. State governments are to be 
supported and have their Constitutional rights.” 


can Indians would start with a drove of buffaloes, ston over 
night with their friends the Creeks, and the next morning the 
butfaloes would bein the stock-vards of Daluth! Daluth 
was so exactly in the centre of the earth that the sky came 
down around it on all sides.” 

The Boston Post very recently had a severe attack on 
Mr. Clarence H. Clark’s monstrosity, the American Mail 
and Ocean Transportation Company, calling it a monster 
which had outdone all subsidizing schemes in asking for 
extensive powers and unlimited privileges, and a gigantic 
sea-going, ship-building monopoly, which had more money 
in it (meaning more of the people’s money) than all the 
other projects before Congress put together. 


ss 


These are a few “ modern instances” which the agent of 
Jay Cooke & Co. and his threatened conspiracy to “erush” 
us would do well to think over, Hereafter we will furnish 
them with subjects for future consideration, coming from 
higher authority even than we have already quoted, and we 
shall soon makea financial exhibit which will enlighten over 

trusting depositors and investors, if they entertain the 
least doubt of the wisdom and timely nature of the article 
which this * agent” so directly appropriates as a picture of 
his principals, and seems to consider as the forerunner, in 
their case, of that United States Bank cataclysm, which 
catastrophe—produced by over-speculation in cotton bills 
and railro.ds on paper, lobby schemes T Congress, and 
the inexperienced, injudicious management observed in all 
shoddy or mushroom concerns, in fact, in all creatures of 
yesterday, since the time of Cicero—brought ruin to al 

most every household in every hamlet in Pennsylvania, and 
even disgrace to the State credit. Truly a nice agent! a 
Just the 
man 49 make hyperbolical flourishes of the permanent 
natupg of investments in Northern Pacific Railroad bonds! 
‘* Permanent,” according to the best lexicographers, means 


discreet, trustworthy, cautious bank servant! 


“Jasting, not to be chahged,” and such certainly would be 
the real character of any investments made in these bonds, 
if the absurdities of this “agent” have any truthful mean- 
ing or sense at all. Was it, perhaps, this agent, or one of 
his kin, who caused the damaging publication recently 
made in daily papers, that a certain banking-house of 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington received from 
the Government in August, 1862, $200,000 dollars of pub 

ic money and only returned it seven years afterward, 
without interest ? Heaven preserve us from friends or serv - 
ants who thus protect our credit ! 

* Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt ™ 
—~ - 


HATCH vs. VANDERBILT. 


It ¢ ves us peculiar gratification to witness the beginning 
of the results which are to flow from the exposures of that 
special kind of railroad management, kuown as successful, 
which we began in No. 18 of this journal, and which will 
end when the inside manipulations of the last railroad in the 
country bas been given to the public. 

People, the patronizing public, have looked woueeringly 
upon the ineomprehensible mass of figures which are 
regularly oficred them by railway companies, without even 
a conjectire of the enormous extortions they were submit- 
ting to, that they might be swelled to such magnitude. 

In Mr. Hateh’s cireular, No. 3, he asks some pertinent 
questions which it may, or may not, please the Commodore 
tou have answered. It does not require any explanation, 
however, that the public may comprehend that it is an- 
nually paying immense dividends, upoo paper inflations, to 
the stockholders of the companies in question, It may be 
affirmed that the right to do this is given by law, and that, 
if wrong, the people must look to their representative 
to rectify their previous errors. That there is a erying evil 
in railroad management which fastens upon the vita's of 
the producing people of the country there is no doubt. Nor 
is there doubt that the time is approaching wherein not 
ouly,as Mr. Hatch says, “* That is not a corresponding increase 
of scrip capital, but a corresponding reduction of freight 
charges that they, whom the roads are built to serve, 
have a right to expect,” and that the veople will have. 

Pe AL See CE 

Tne PowrrR or WoMAN WHEN Sue Wii..—A corres- 
pondent of the Denton (Texas) Monitor says a handsome, 
dashing woman rode into a village in that region, a few days 
ago, and, alighting from her horse, went rapidly to a drink- 
ing saloon, where a number of sovereigns were having a 
“hich time.’ She stngled out the finest looking man in the 
crowd, and, walking up to him, seized him by the arm and 
ordered him to put down the glass which he was about to 
drain, 
lady followed, and finally cornered Lim in the billiard-room., 


He dashed down the glass and rushed away; the 


She told bim, in a firm, determined voice, that the place he 
was in and the course he was pursuing would not answer for 





Knott’s speech in the ILouse of Representatives on the 27th 
January : 
“ All the members crowded around the speaker to listen to 


.|Dualuth. With mock gravity he painted the glories of the 
sandy pine lands, and the absolute necessity of constructing 
the road to the St. Croix River, and pictured the tearful con- 
sequences likely to arise should the bill fail. We would have 
all the horrors of secession and the reconstruction measures 

















ing house, he has gravitated on, by due order of progres- | market, as declared by the maps, which showed that the Pie 


The Washington Republican savs, in speaking of Procter | 


his sublime burlesque of the future greatness and glory of | 


upon usagain. * * * Duluth was to be the great beef | 


her husband: that he was wasting her property, and that she 
would no longer consent to be disgraced and impoverished 
H[e refused. She tool it 


by him. She demanded his pistol. 
from him, cocked it and presented it at him, and told him be 
must leave or die. He coneluded to jeave. She marched 


| him out as a prisoner of war to where his horse was hitched, 


ordered him to mount, andin a few minutes the two were 


leaving town, the wife riding in the rear of her captured 
lord, with his six-shooter in her hand, 


| [EKINTORIALS CONTINUED ON FOURTH PAGE. | 
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[For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly. ]} 
THE ZOUAVE'S DYING PRAYER. 


BY JOSHUA ROSE. 


And must I die and leave my country's cause, 
While foes poliute her soi!, usurp her laws; 

Ob grant me life, great God, that I may wield 
My feeble arm my native land to shield ; 

sjehold my home, my father’s home, in flames : 
Behold, our flocks but swell the foeman’s gains, 
Look down in mercy as our children fly 

To seek for safety ‘neath the open sky. 


Here where my childhood’s feet in freedom trod, 
Are strewn my lifeless brothers on the sod; 

And here brave men, my country's hope, her trust. 
By overwhelming foes lie shattered, crushed ; 

And now their legions search my country o'er, 
Down every valley see their horsemen pour, 

‘Our wives, our children laden with abuse, 

Their substance serving the despoiler’s use. 


Oh native hills and vales whose scenes I leave, 
Make every zephyr wafting o'er thee breathe 

A cry for freedom from the tyrant’s yoke, 

That every foreign fetter shall be broke ; 

Call daily with your voices to the brave ; 

Yield not thy harvests to the servile slave ; 

Mid death, oh God, I call on thee aloud, 

Free thou my country from the conqueror's shroud. 


% ~~ SoC 


THE CLUBS OF NEW YORK. 


NKW YORK THE CITY OF CLUBS—OLD KNICKERBOCKER AND 
NEW MODERN SOCIETY—THE OLD NABOBS OF THE CITY— 
GROWTH OF WEALTH AND FASHION—CODFISHES ‘AND 
GENUINES—FENNIMORE COOPER AND HIS GOOSE—BEN- 
NETT AND THE HERALD—HORACE GREELEY AND THE 
“NEW YORKER”—OLD PARK THEATRE—HAMBLIN’S OUT- 
RAGE UPON “JAMES GORDON”—SWEENEYS RESTAU- 
RANT—SANDY WELSH’S SPORTING CELLAR—EDGAR ALLAN 
POE AND THE CONVIVIALISTS—SIMPLE MANNERS—THE 
PEOPLE HATE FLUNKEYISM—PELT A LIVERY SERVANT ON 
BROADWAY—THEATRICAL ETIQUETTE—TROLLOPE ! TROL- 
LOPE !—CHANGE IN SOCIETY—FASHIONABLE FLUNKEYISM 
AND LIFE—THE RISE @F CLUB SYSTEM—NAMES OF CHIEF 
CLUBS—THE “CENTURY " NEXT WEEK— WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT. 

New York is the city of clubs, and contains more of these 
cemmunal associations within its borders than all the rest of 
our great cities put together. They are the natural results 
of its character and civilization, as the metropolis of the 
Union, although they are somewhat of a late growth. 

We remember well enough when there was no such batch- 
elor’s luxury asaclub in all New York. In those days 
people were plain and simple in their manners, industrious 
in their pursuits and rich without vanity or ostentation. 
They had comfortable and hospitable homes, where dwelt 
real mothers of families and fathers of the same, in an atmos- 
phere of peace and love. The palace apologies for homes, 
which are the characteristics of the modern social culture, 
were altogetber unknown, and nobody ever thought of such 
a thing as converting themselves into the lay-figures of the 
modern fashionable household. If there were less then than 
now of what is called refinement, there was more health 
and perhaps more uprightness and honesty of purpose. The 
solid burghers, descendants of the old Knickerbockers, were 
centent with their own homes and proud of their families, 
and did not care to gad about much ; and the attending of 
balls, masques or routs every night would have’ been to 
them a monstrous violation of the sanctities and privacies of 
the family. They liked jollity and fun and merriment at 
proper times, nevertheless, as well as the rest of us, but they 
did not turn society into a perpetual carnival in order to par- 
take of these or any other of the pleasures and rejoicings of 
life. They were neighbors entertaining neighbors in good 
humor and sincere friendliness—not show-people who, 
turned their houses into public exhibitons and their families 
and friends into the dramatis persone of endless brilliant 
performances. The hearth-stone was sacred to the house- 
hold gods, and to the jolly people their friends and neighbors 
as we said, whom they loved. The dance, the song and the 
sxencrous festival were their delight—but a mighty heartiness 
pervaded each and all of these entertainments—and men and 
women conversed together bravely and with the manners of 
well-bred Christians, and could never have been persuaded 
to affect the grimaces of the professional dancing master in 
their social intercourse. 

But the times have changed since those happy-go-lucky 
days, and so has New York society. Some of the old 
families of 1836, and aforetime, are still with us, and take 
rank as our genuine aristocraty by virtue of their patriotism 
and goodness, but these are as drops of rain into the sea, 
compared with the vast and surging elements which consti- 
tute the modern New York. We area more mixed people, 
perhaps, than any other city in the world can boast of. New 
York is the centre both of fashionable and commercial life in 
the United States. We have millionaires, old and new, 
among us by the score; and the latter exceed the former by 
the largest kind of figures, especially since the war, during 
which so many base hearts took advantage of the necessities 
of the hour, and made themselves enormously rich by trad- 
ing upon the nation’s agony in its mighty struggle for ex- 
istence. These are the parvenues who now ape their betters, 
and do their best to compete with them in splendor of living 
and fashionable display. 

Of these genuine and counterfeit fashionables, there are 





we suppose, some eighty or one hundred thousand persons. 
These constitute the Upper Tendom, and are divided and 
sub-divided into endless coteries, each of which claims to be 
the conservator of fashion, manners and refinement. The 
protessions are recognized as the only outside elements which 
are worthy of being admitted into the adytum of their sacred 
circles—and there are exceptions even here. It is not all 
the litterateurs that are called, and very few artists are chosen. 
These peopie are regarded on the whole as a sort of Bohe- 
mians at the best, and if, by virtue of some remarkable per- 
formance—whether literary or artistic, any member of either 
of these two classes should, by chance, be invited to their 
houses, they would certainly have a fit ofthe chills and shakes 
for days beforehand, lest the loafers should appear among 
their splendid toilettes with a threadbare coat of once unim- 
peachable black upon their sorry shoulders. They are well 
aware, however, that maugre his toggery, an accredited man 
of genius is sure to give eclat to their entertainments, and they 
take a most selfish pride in showing‘the tawny manes of their 
famous lions; but as for admitting them upon terms of equal- 
ity, there is no such thing in their book. It is after patron- 
izing them that they are, as Paddy says, such as are willing 
to be patronized. Assuredly, no thought of doing them 
honor, how distinguished soever they may be in their voca- 
tions, ever entered into the vain heads of this Exclusive 
Noodledom. 

It is pleasant to think, however, in this connection, that 
they are not all alike in their pride, ignorance and preten- 
sion. Some there be who are great believers in men of let 
ters and in painters, and desire to have it known that they are 
addicted to hero worship. These are the salt thatsavors the 
dish and keeps it clean and sweet, as if stuck about with 
sprigs of lavender and rosemary, like the winding-sheet «f 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s milk-maid, who died in spring, dur- 
ing the May-moon of flowers. 

Nor did we allude, in what was said above, to the true 
ladies and gent!emen of New York society, but to that 
fashionable part thereof which is vulgarly, though very 
appropriately, called “ codfish”’—people whom we all know 
to be the counterfeit presentment of the genuine society— 
shams and snobs, whose money, it is true, is as good as any- 
body else’s, and who have plenty of it, but who lack the 
education and culture which can alone make them “ respect- 
able” as money-owners, or render even their presence 
tolerable, except with those who are of their own class and 
“kidney.” 

We are a proud folk, and pride ourselves upon the fact 
that there were Dutchmen on Manhattan before we were 
“hatched.” We are only walking eggs, however, after all 
and in spite of our bragging, if we did but know it. But we 
don’t. We believe that we have long ago come out of our 
shells and taken full possession of the new life and its at- 
mospheres, which are the natural heritage of every born 
chicken. Meanwhile, however, although the original Dutch- 
men aforesaid have gone over to the “great majority,” the 
descendants of those ancient Knickerbockers have ensconsed 
themselves upon the top of the social tree, and hope to re- 
main there in perpetuity, like the immortal gods upon their 
Olympian cloud-lands. Ancestry ranks higher even than 
wealth with New Yorkers, and these two combined give 
their possessors precedence over all others in fashionable 
life. There is no wiping out a man’s forbears, although, 
strange to say, there is no one among us all who does not 
come of an ancestry equal to that of the oldest in the world ; 
for, as we remember, and as old Tufelsdrock said: “ All our 
ancestors were in Noah’s Ark.” Nevertheless, it is really 
something to have had a grandfather who could easily recol- 
lect his grandfather, and to know that one comes straight 
down along the centuries, into the present time, through 
their respectable loins. Out of the one hundred thousand 
of would-be fashionables in this city, it would be curious to 
inquire how many of them could tell for certain where their 
fathers were born—nay, where they themselves were born, 
or whether by any chance, good or bad, they were born at 
all; or whether, perhaps, like that much-thinking and sorely: 
perplexed “ Topsy,” one of Mrs. Stowe’s children, and the 
black sheep of her family, they don’t very often, whilst 
meditating upon this great subject, “’spect they growed.” 

It doesn’t matter much certainly, but where pretentious 
people crow a good deal about their middens, one is sadly 
tempted to put them to their testament respecting the geo- 
graphy of the same. 


After all, however, what’s the odds, as Sam Weller says, 
so long as you’re happy? Money hides a multitude of 
defects, as time covers the vulgarity of the basest parentage. 
The proudest nobles of England are descended from Seandi- 
navean sea-pirates—sea-kings they christen them, in their 
pride of birth—and it’s all the same, with a difference! who 
divide the honor with the rabble of William the Conqueror’s 
ariny that whipped Harold at the battle of Hastings. There 
must be new families, also, as well as old ones, or the world 
would get on badly for population. 

But it is very pitiful to see the straits which so many of 
these codfishes are put to, that they may have the sublime 
satisfaction of “ coming the respectable dodge,’ and driving 
their horse and buggy, which was the definition of “ re- 
spectability” rendered to the court by the learned counsellor 
who defended Thurtell, the murderer of Mr. Weare. “ What 
do you mean, brother Bumfuz,” said the judge, “ by the 
prisoner at the bar being a ‘respectable’ man?” “ Why, my 
Lerd,” quotha, “ he drove his horse and gig!” 

It is a life or death struggle with the majority cf our 





lashionable upstarts to keep their heads above water, which 
is a great consolation to us poor plebeians and hard-working 
men, Who have asimilar struggle for our daily bread in the 
vreneral scramble for existence. 

But the solid men at the top of the tree remain, and we 
for one are heartily thankful for the fact. There are old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, W. B. Astor, Daniel Drew, Peter Cooper, 
George Law, A. T, Stewart, and the rest-—a very consider- 
ablenumber. It is true that all these gentlemen are above 
sixty years of age—and, as for dear old Peter Cooper, one of 
God’s truest noblemen—he is nearly eighty. And they have 
all set their example to mankind; that is to say, to the 
mankind—which includes womankind—of New York so- 
ciety. | 

We like to think of these’ solid old nabobs’ 
They are as pyramids to soap-bubbles compared 
with the flash, meretricious people who _ flutter 
round abotit in their vicinity, and, like the bull-frog 
in the fable, blow themselves out to the full stretch of their 
“elongatable” hides and try te look as big as the“ oxes.’’ 
There is not one of these big men who does not represent 
all manner of sterling qualities, such as go to make a great 
nation. All those millions at the back of them—does any- 
body think that they got there by chance; or that some 
good fairy brought the money-bags in their hands and made 
them a present thereof, as Mr. Tweed’s friends, on Christmas 
Day last, made him the recipient of that wondrous old India" 
diamond which cost them eighteen thousand dollars? If so, 
tis alla mistake. Those millions stand for so much _ body- 
sweat and brain-labor; so much forethought, prudence, prr- 
severance, industry and we not how many of the higher vir- 
tues as well as the lower. One of the moststrongly marked 
of these grand old bistory-makers, who, regarded from the 
true point of vision, as the original sole remaining masonic 
builders of New York society—invested, in our minds at 
least, with asortof Homeric gerandeurs—is that indomitable, 
self-shrouded C mmodore Vanderbilt, who stands alone in 
his sphere, the savy of little minds and the gizantie scoffer of 
the impotent walice of his enemies. Within the compass of 
his intellectnal genius he has sufficiently proved his power; 
while his vast commerciil resources, his perseverance, per- 
sistance and the endless ingenuities of his wit in furtherance 
of those speculations and mighty projects in the interests of 
civilization, which have identified him with the history of 
the times, have placed him, unaided, upon the very summit 
of commercial sovereignty and enterprise. 

So that they may be said to represent the old society in 
the days, and before them, when Bennett started the J/eruld, 
and this present writer, then a mere boy in his teens, used to 
sit with bim in his sanctum and take his tasks from his hand. 
He was then the brilliant, and now the great, journalist—the 
greatest upon this continent ! 

So simple were the manners of the society we speak of that 
Fennimore Cooper was not ashamed to walk Broadway 
pavement—such a broken and jagged and gappy Broadway 
as ic then was—with a goqd deal bigger goose than himself 
dangling in his right hand, which he had bought probably 
at Washington market. The metropolis was then being 
made, and Bennett was not yet a king, nor Horace Greeley 
on the road to England as Minister of the United States. 
The 7Zribune had no existence; and good old Horace—as 
old then to all appesrance as he is now—was publishing the 
New Yorker, and used to rush in and out of the office in an 
old white hat, of the broad-brimmed stove-pipe breed, 
dressed in a light brown Coat, which reached to his heels, 
with a bundle of books under his arms and a bundle of 
newspapers in his hands, and a rapid shuffling to his gait: 
The Astor House was the chief hotel, and here it was that 


journalists often met their friends and held “ peripatetic con- 
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fabulations” with them in the hall, philosophically smoking 
their cigars. “ Niblo’s,” if we remember rightly, was the 
only other place of resort of any note for good dinners and 
convivial meetings. Sweeny had just opened his restaurant 
in Ann street ; and where the magnificent buildin’ of the 
Herald now stands, then 218 Broadway, the New York 
World, a literary weekly journal, was originally started by a 
Boston gentleman named Church, and edited by a strong 
friend of this paper. Under the office was the sporting 
cellar “Just Round the Corner,” called Sandy Welsh’s Cel- 
lar,” where all sorts of good things could be had as usual for 
money, and when specie payments were suspended, for 
“Sandy Welsh’s scrip,” which represented money, and was 
sold at so many pieces for the paper dollar. 

This wasa resort for the literary as well as for the sport- 
ing fraternity of that day, and here we have supped and 
punched with Edgar Allan Poe, George P. Morris (then 
Colonel Morris and Editor of the Mrrer), in conjunction 
with his friend Willis, who had even then acquired a brilliang 
reputation both as a prose writer andas a poet; W. Price 
the litterateur, Fisher, Mr. Greeley, associate editor on the 
New Yorker, and J. Adams Locke, of Moon Hoax notoriety 
But as for society—fashionable society-—there was nothing 
of the sort in existence. All the elements thereof were 
gathering themselves together, it is true, from all the ends of 
the earth; but the best people met chicfly at the church, or 
the theatre, or the concert-room, and the manners of the 
people were American manners, and their thoughts were all 
patriotic. They hated England just then, because of Madam 
Trollope and her naughty book; and at publie places, ‘f any 
one behaved rudely,—at the theatre, for instance,—if any one 
sat in the boxes with his hat on, or sat between acts on the 
balcony with his back towards the opposite boxes, or ate 
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ts lustre and beauty thatit would have been | 


difficult to have recognized it for the stone 
whieh his agent had bought in India. From 
that time to this it has passed through a 
succession of adventures as magical and 
startling as any-thing to be found in the 

Arabian Nights’ ” entertainments. It was 
bought by a Russian nobleman, who, being 
sent to Siberia for scratching his Knee at 
church because it itched—the privilege ot 
scratching being, as we had always thought, 
one of the highest accorded to men_ by 
civilization—carried the diamond w.th him, 
and, like a good fairy, it subsequently pro- 
cured his freedom, by sacrificing itsell for 
iis owner’s sake. Thena French Marquiss 
bought it and wore it at court, sending all 
the ‘women wild aboutits beauty and value. 
Then it turned up at the Baden-Baden 
gambling table, where a great lady lost it 
over the turn-up of a card—and served her 
right. Again it appeared in France, and 
then it traveled to England, and was bought 
within the last twenty-five years by one of 
the richest baronets in that country, who 
wore it in aring on the forefinger of the lett 
hand, 
Paris, and was bought by a rake for a very 
rakish court beauty, who wore it ina braeclet 
upon her naked white arm ata time when 
it was the fashion for women to go nearly 
naked—that is, naked to the waist, as in 
Charles Il. days in England. It was owned 
by a French tamily—perhaps the same to 
which the nude lady aforesaid belonged— 
atthe beginniag of the present war, when 
it once more changed hands and 
into those of a great London diamond house, 
and from thence to Messr. Smith & Hedges 
who sold it to Mr. Tweed’s admirers for 
$18,000, and now Mr. Tweed owns it. 

So ring the changes of time and circum- 
stance, jewels and men! = It is of exquisite, 
almost unimaginable beauty and brilliancy, 
and is of the very finest water and of the 
richest quality and purity. No such stone 
has ever been seen before in this -.country, 
and we hope Mr. Tweed may live 
and be as pure as his diamond. 


Once more it crossed the channel to 


passed 


as long 
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THE HUMAN HEART. 





O, the human heart ! 

Who knows that mystic part 
Of our being. 

Ite revealings all untold, 

In eternity will unfold 
To our seeing. 


Not in this temple frail, 
W here the heart-strings wail 
To deepest sorrow. 
Not where the bleak winds blew, 
And angels come and go, 
G.ving hope of the morrow. 


Miss Deroran E. CROWELL. 


MOVEMENTS OF LADY LECTURERS, 


Mrs. Nellie T. J. Brigham—no relation to Brigham 
4 oung—delivered two lectures in Troy, N. Y., on the 
22d of January. 


Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, will soon make her 
bow before the public as alecturer upon that science. 

Miss Edgarton lectured on * The Coming Woman 
in La Crosse, Wis., on the 19th of January, to a full 
audience, 

Mrs. Sarah F. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood) lectured 
in Rutland, Vt., on the 20th Jauuary. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Susan B. Anthony 
lectured last week in Kansas City, Mo. In all parts 
of Missouri lady lecturers are preferred to men, 


Jtev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hannaford will deliver a lecture 
of ** Women Soldiers” in Naugatuck, Conn., on the 
léth February. 


Miss Emma C. Barber, of Oswego, N. Y., has just 
started on a talking tour against woman's suffrage and 
fashionable ladies. She says the true position of 
women isin the kitchen. Miss Emma has, thus far, 
however, failed to discover the difference between 
precept and practice. 

Celia Logan, sister of Olive, it is rumored, will soon 
come out as a lecturer, 

Mrs. Stanton lectured in Dayenport, Iowa, on the 
30th January. 


Mrs, Stetson is lecturing about the *‘ The Man of 
Force, " 

Mixa Minnie C. Swayne delivered an historical lec- 
ture in Weber's rooms,in this city, on the Wth of 
January. 


Miss Mary Nolan, an acc omapmenes Irish lady, once 
possessed of large wealth, bat now compelled to sup- 
port herself by her own exertions, has been lecturing 
po New Orleans on poetry, 


A Lockport (N. Y.) journal has the following com- 
plimentary relerence to Matilda Fletcher: Her lec- 
ture was no mummery of werds thrown con- 
fusedly together without sense or meaning, but 
her every utterance was sent whirling right and left, 
hitting whomever it willed, steaming hot from the 
lips of a fearless defender of truth and right. Pure 
and lofty in character, her sentiments evidently were 
the expressions of anoble woman. Easy and grace- 
lul in movement, becoming and even preposs¢ssiog in 
appearance, she won the enthusiastic idmiration of 
her audience. She was neatly but not extravagantly 
attired, and her modest, unassuming deportment 
aided greatly in the general success of the lecture. In 
style of delivery, Matilda Fietcher resembles Anna 
EK. Dickinson, fully equalling her in wit and sarcasm, 
She showed great fainiliarity with the arts and wiles 
of politicians, the “rings and wire-pulling’’ of dema- 

rogues, and the artifiee employed in bribery by lob- 

yists, 


** 
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AND DEATIHI, 


BY ANN & THOMPSON. 


Life in all its solemn grandeur, 
All its mystery round us lies ; 
Death, the shadow of life, never 

Higher than the earth can rise, 


All along life’s path the fallen 
Victims of his arrows lie ; 

While we fight life’s many battles, 
Swift his darts around us fly. 


Life in all its mystic openings, 
All its closings none can know: 
While we look we grow bewildered, 
As the changes come and go. 


Life eternal round us lingers, 

In the shadowy forms of earth ; 
It is only the immortal 

Can to mortal things give birth. 


Man is small in God's creation, 
But a speck upon time’s shore: 
Yet his spirit ever longeth 
For the bright forevermore. 


We are living in God's mystery, 
Which we cannot comprehend : 

For man seeth no beginning, 
And he cannot see an end. 


Death is but a shade where mortal 
Into the immortal grows: 

Where the mystery of the eternal 
God will to our eyes disclose. 


When the earth receives our bodies, 
Nourishes and gives them rest: 

While the stream of life flows to them, 
As they lie upon her breast. 


As the seeds bring forth a harvest, 
So the dead again will come 

With their golden sheaves where angels 
Wait to sing their harvest home. 

WoMAN'’S SUPFRAGE MOVEMENT IN SovTH Caro- 
LInaA.—A meeting of ladies and gentlemen friendly to 

‘the cause of Women’ was held on January, the 
sth, at Columbia. ¥ 

Among the numerous assemblage were Lt.-Govern- 
or Ransier, yy auker Moses, Secretary of State Car- 
dozo, Hon. J. Whipper and several other members 
of the Ge hd Assembly. 

Miss Lottie Rollins was called to the chair and 
Speaker Moses wus requested to act as secretary. 
After the reading of the call, relative to a convention, 
issued a short time ego and published in the newspa- 
pers, Mr. Whipper was cailed upon to aadress the 
meeting. He requested to be excused from making 
any remarks until some of the “giant minds.”’ 
cramped for so long a time, had expressed themselves 
upon the subje c) hearest their hearts. Mr. Ransier 
was called on ne xt, and said that although he had 
not studied the subjeet under discussion, yet he was 
in favor of that broad principle of Republicanism 
which knew neither sex, race or color. 

The Chairman, Miss Rollin, next arose and addressed 
the assemblage. She said it had be en 8O universally 
the custom to treat the idea of ** woman's suffrage”’ 
with ridicule and merriment, that it bécomes neces- 
sary, insubmitting the subject for earnest delibera- 
tion, that we assure the gentlemen present th at our 
claim is made honestly and seriously. ‘*We ask suf- 
frave not as a favor, not as a privilege, but as a right 
bused on the ground that we are human beings, and 
us such eptitied to all human richts. While we con- 
cede that woman's ennobling influence should be con- 
fined chiefly to their homes and society, we claim that 
public opinion has had a tendency to limit woman's 
sphere to too small a circle, and until woman has the 
rigut of representation, this will last, and her rights 
wil! be held by an insecure tenure. 

Mr. T. J. Mackey was then called upon, and made 
lengthy and forcible argument in favor of the move- 
ment. He was followed by Miss Hosley, who made a 
few brief remarks upon the subject. 

General Moses, by request, next took the floor and 
delivered a neat and impressive speech in favor of the 
cause. He thought that woman's introduction upon 
the political platform would benetit as much in a 
moral point of view, and that they hada right to as- 
sist in making the laws that govern them us well es 
the sterner sex. 





Nothing marks the character of a man more dis- 
tinctly than his dress. It is not necesvary thut a per- 
son should have atwo hundred dollar suit of clothes 
to be well dressed. Dressing coes not consist so 
much of the material worn as it does in the style of 
itsimake up. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Reugy Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium. It is a difti- 

cult task to have clothing to suit and to fitall custom- 
ers, But if there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all these difficultics it is Randolph, at his 
Clothing Emporium, coruer of Great Jones street and 
Broudway. He not only sells to everybody, but he 
fits everybody to whom he sells. If you want to be 
“fitted” insiead of “sold,” go to Randolph's. If 
you want to be sold instead of fitted yo to some one 
who wili force bad fits upon you if ‘Le can't fit you 
well. 

‘**WimILLaRp’s,”’ at Washington, is still the favorite 
resort of all who visit the capital. If a stranger is iu 
the city hecan always be found by goiug to ** Wil- 
lard’s.”’ The immense popularity this hotel has 
gained may be traced directiy to its talented and 
obliging proprietors, Messrs. Sykes, Chadwick & 
Gardiner. Though the two latter gentlemen have now 
retired from the management, Mr. Sykes is a host 
within himself, in more senses than one, and fully 
sustains the very enviable reputation of this far- 
fumed hotel, than which none in the world is more 
widely known. 


The Society of Progressive Spiritualists hold regu- 
lar Sunday sessions, morning and evening, at Apollo 
Hall, in 2=th street, near Broadway. The iollowing 
talent is engaged for the current season: Miss 
Lizzie Doten, Professor Wim, Dento and N, Frank 
White, 

WE take special pleasure in calling the attention of 
all our readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz, 
at No. 1 Great Jones street, New York, who is both 
judicious and scientific in all departments of dentia- 
try. His rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly, 
and being constantly filled with the eile of the city, 
testifies that his practice is successful. He adminis- 
ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 
Cases, 


Everybody wanting s aitaltinee in the line of ** dress- 


ing for the feet,”’ are "referred to the advertisement of 


Porter & Bliss. in another column. 





For Photographs go to Hecker's in l4th street, 
between Broadway and University place, See adver- 
tikement in next number, 





*. 


A Rep Hor DemMocraT ON WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
Hon. Daniel F. Miller, of Keokuk, a leading Denio- 
cratic politician of lowa, delivered a lecture on Wom- 
an‘’s Suffrage, at Fort Madison, in that State, on the 
17th January, from which we take the following: 


Woman servitude has been lately relieved of many 
of its most odious features. A Woman can now re- 
tain her property after marriage, Whereas formerly 
her husband might control her chattels personal, and 
enjoy during lite the rents ty Pete of her land. 
She is stili, nowever, denied the right to vote. Now, 
what isa vote? Webster Suys it is *~he expression 
of wish, desire, will, prefereuce or choice, in which 
the person votiug has an interest in common with 
others, either in electing a man to office or in passing 
laws, rules, regu atione ‘and the like. 

Have women no “ wish,”’ no ** inte rest,’ in the laws 
aud in the character ef the office-hoiders in this coun 
iry? liave the wife and mother no concern in the le 
vai restraint of drunkenness ¥—the toiling widow and 
the Weary seamstress in our system of taxation’ Ii 
the poor women, Who find it so hard to clothe them- 
selves and their children, bad the right to vote, taxa- 
tion would rest upon property, aud not upon iabor, 
und the tariff would be abolished 

In these days, especially when wome n are trustees 

for nearly all the property in the country. they have a 
eCuliar interest in the right to volte Ov its laXdtion, 
tis really humiliating to our sex that there are so 
Imuny men who, fluding themselves incompetent to 
Inanuge their estates, have been obliged to put them 
uuder the protection of their wives. 

The morals of Women furnish another argument for 
female sutirage. Isee my triend, Jimimy Biair, here, 
Jimmy, how many woMeu are there in the peniten- 
liary ? 

Mr. Blair—** None.”’ 

‘He suys none. Well, friend Jinimy, how many 
men are there 7” 

Mr. Biair—T'wo hundred and ninety.” 

* Look at that, you male ganders! Two hundred 
and ninety! Inever knew a penite htiary bird who 
wasu't oppose d to female cullrag | Laughter. } 

But it is said women will mes Tdrunke uiwen at the 
poils. Well, itis betterthat they should meet them 
there, Where they can be taken off by a constabie, 
than at home, When they are defen eless and alone. 
Woman's iniluence is nee ded to purity the ballot. 
Nothing less than au angel can stir this 
pvvoi, 


Why IT was A FaiILuReE.—Some of the old-rut | 


journals are rejo.cing Over the Comparative failure of 
the Woman's rights convention in Boston, witaout al- 
luding to the cause. Nature conspired against thein. 
On the day the convention was to be heid the, suow 
was two feet deep inthe country, the railroud trains 
were blocked up, aud the thermometer was fifteen 
degrees below zero, Add to this that the president 
of it was sick, and we would ask, uuder like uufortul- 
tous circumstances, What conveution would not have 
been a failure: 


Of all things i in whic h parents shou! d take interest 
none is of so yreat importance as that of educaticn 
In selecting schools sufficient deliberation is seldom 





political | 


had. The whole future of a child’s life may be dark- | 


ened by a fulse step in early years. There are com 
paratively few people who are fitted for having charge 
of the young. It requires the most exquisite tact, 
the most compre hensive grasp of characteristics, as 
well as an alinost infinite ac aptation to circumistauces, 
The instincts of childhood are always pure and true. 
They should never be stunted and bleared by an un- 
reasonable curbing. They should simply he ‘directed 
8O as tO avoid the quik ksands and shoals which cer- 


tain predispositions might drift them toward. True | 
education is not 80 much the stuffing process as it is | 


ihe weeding or eliminating process, 


by which the | 


whole mental stre ng. may be exerted in producing a | 


mind capabie of the hij ghest and noblest purposes 0: 


life. Most of our boarding schools teach those things | 


which relate too palpably to the 
therefore to be deprecated. There are, however, some 
whose principals have the tru e idea of education. 
Among thei may be mentioned the Schecol for Young 
Ladies, at No. 15 East Twenty-fourth street, und 


external, and are | 


HENRY TT. HELMBOLD'S 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY. 


ed 


The magnificent Temple of Pharmacy of H. T. 
Hemboild, £94 Broadway, is, heyond question, the 
finest and most attractive estavlishment of its kind in 
New York. It is one of those places which arrest the 
eyes Of the passer-by, and compel him to stop and 
examine it, almost against his will. Not that ex- 
terngliy it is marked by any striking architectural 
beauty. but that there isa certain nameless fascin- 
tion about if, the combined result of an exquisite 
taste in the arrangement of the various articles ex- 
posed for sale in the windows, and a delightiul har 
mony of color, 

The first floor has been most taste fully fitted up 
being used as the largest and finest Retail Drug De- 
partmentin the World. The upper portion is used 
tor Wholesale Business, while down in the basement 
and cellar is the Laboratory for the manufacture of 
his celebrated Fluid Extract Buchu, Fluid Extract 
Sursaparilla, Rose Wash, Catawba Grape Juice Pills, 
and. in fact. a general chemical laboratory for pre- 
paring the various articles used in the retail business, 
such as Toilet Waters, Colognes, Hair Tonics, Po- 
mades, Tooth Powders, Washes. ete. 

There is no Drug Store in the world more beantiful 
and iuxuionsly furnished than this valuable acguisi- 
tion to our Broadway attracgons. 

The blaze of light from the windows, charged with 
the brilliant colors of the liquid in the large globes, 
adds vastly to the attrac tion of the scene by night, 
and illuminates the adjacent walls and counters with 
a surprising brillianc e of crimson, purple, green and 
amber. 

To look at it, it seems incredible: and more especi 
ally so when it is examined in detail. The walla, 
extending over half the retail hall, are adorned all 
along the ceiling to the two first Corinthian columns 
with a series of moulded arches on each side, and 
eighteen magnificent and costly plate mirrors from 
floor to ceiling, and extending the entire length of 
sture. JDhese rest upon an elaborate moulding, sup- 
ported by elegant Corinthnan pillars with ornamental 
capitals overlaid with gold, and the roof also is richly 
painted and fretted with gold. The shelves are 
divided into a number of ranges, each of which is 
backed by French mirrors. Then come the counters, 
cemposed of solid marble throughout, the top slabs 
sup| worted by richly carved brackets starred with 
yold, und having two square compartments on the 
side taces, each one of which bears the inscription 
‘oe See 

Indeed, throughout the establishment there ia a 
harmony of form, coior and disposition, <A lavish 
hand has been at work in all the departments, and 
this marble palace is one more proof of the swilt 
withery whereof money is capable. 

Connected with the establishment is a reception 
room, which is intended jor the comfort of those 
obdlized to wait while the prescriptions they desire to 
purchase are being prepared. Thi* is something 
which has been a desideratum. and which Dr. Helm- 
bold has supplied. The room is furnished with costly 
lounges, sofas and velvet carpet. Taking this estab 
lishment altogether, it deserves to rank as one of the 
magniticenc# of our city. 

THE GRAND RECEPTION ROOM AND LADIES’ BOUDOIR, 
fitted up in the handsomest style possible for the 
accommodation of ladies, in the centre of which 
stands one of the most elaborate and superb of soda 
fountains, twelve and a half feet from point to point, 
octagoual shape, and is a combination of the choicest 
specimicns Of marble, Pyrenees, Greyot, Victoria Red, 
Vermont and Lisbon stone. Vhe fountain is sur. 
mounted by a magnificent Chinese pagoda, frescovd 
in the highest stvle of art. by one of our most emi 
nent artists. The room is furnished in truly oriental 
splendor with costly sofas, chairs, lounges, etc. The 
walls are decorated with portraits of some of our most 
eminent physicians, andare of extra Roman richness, 

The result of advertising is truly remarkable. 
During the year ending December, 1870, over three 
million bottles of Bochu were packed and shipped to 
various portions of this Continent, and the amount 


_ expended in advertising wasa littl over two hun 


the charge of Mesdames Millard & Currier, ehees | 


advertise ment appears in another column. 

E. Howarp & Co.,, No. 15 Maiden rr New York 
make the best Stem- “Winding Watch in the country 
Ask for it at ali the deaiers. 


Tuz New Wok_p —A weekly newspaper 
to temperance, universal suffrage and the emaucipa 


: ° , as wij > ‘ =a > i ‘ Tier) “= ‘a : 
tion of wainan, Edited by Mrs. Paulina Wright Da-| sion and elegant assortment of Bonnets and Bound 


vis and Misa Kate Stanton. Published in quarto-form 
vie L. A. Carpenter, Providence, R. 1. lt will be the 
object of this paper to treat all subjects of vital inter- 
est to the American people with tuirness and inde- 
pe ndence ; and while its columus are ope nh to the 
dise ussion of those great quesiions to which itis de- 
voted, the editors reserve to themselves the rig rht to 
be judged only by their editorials. Terms invariably 
in advance. 


One copy to one addi Oe 33. ca0b' $2 00 per annum 
Ten copies oe. xbhevese eae 
Twenty * Ie ee pe 30 00 = 


A liberal discount made to lodges aud societies. 


Hitrnman & Tnorn have just opened a first-class: 
dining-saloon at 98 Cedar street, a few steps west of 
Broad way. They supply, by their arrangement of 
private dining-rooms, ale ed, long felt in that vi tinity. 


Every watch guaranteed | 


dred znd fitty thousand dollars, exciusive of posters, 
aitianacs, show-cards, etc. A one or a ten thousand. 
dollar order to some ne ay iper is nothing extraord 

nary for him, providing the paper is of su ficient 
importance. On one occasion he offered the sum of 
£5,000 for a page inthe ** New York Herald.” The 


| Offer was accepted, but afterwards declined, on 


devoted | 


Gentiemen who have private business to arrange can 
attend toit there while discussing their lune ~~ 3 ‘ooan 


dinners. It is aisoa most desirable ac quisition to the 
accommodation of ladies who must dine down town, 
and who have an aversion to public dining-rooms, 


account of press of matter, notwithstanding it was 
double the usual advertising rates. 


MapamE Ra.urnes, Importer, 779 Broadway, has a 
hiate, the most exquisite novelties imported; ali toe 
new colors. 

SOUND ON THE GoosE.—Miss Bell Finlayson, who 
is engrossing clerk of the Missouri State Senate. is a 
hardshell Democrat, Itis said that she played no in 
considerate part in securing the election of Frank 
Blair to the United States Senate. 


We invite attention to the advertisement in another 
column of the Elizabethton and Paducah Railroad 
First Mortgage Bonds We understand, trom the 
houses offeriug them for sale, which houses are of the 
highest financial standing, that the road is based on 
the soundest foundation, and, from their re presenta- 
tions, We think ihis security worthy of the considera- 
tion of capitalists. 


For SHame.—It is reported that a number of 
women have formed a Joint-Stock Company iu 


| Omaha, Nebraska, and opened a faro-bank yambling 


Everything is served up in sple ‘ndid style an d atabout | 


one-lalf the price of many other places. ‘hey also 
keep a choice selection of wines, liquors and Cigars, 
General entrance as above. Private entrance next 
dvor beiow 98. 
There have been many attempts made to combine 
the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one ariicie ol 
household furniture, but it may be said they have 
been total failures,and it had come to be thought 
that nothing could be invented which would present 
the elegance of a first class parlor sofa and also pos- 
_— all the convenience and comfort of the best bed. 
All the difficulties, however, have at last been over- 
come in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured by 
Wa. S. Humpureys, 634 Broadway, who presents the 
public with an article of furniture which no critic 
could detect was anything more than a sofa when 
closed, and which no one would ever suppose could 
be converted intoa sofa when in its bed form, and yet 
the conversion is made instantaneousiy. It is the 
desiderutwa long sought but never before attained. 


Berar, THE Hatrrer.—No part of a gentleman’ 
dress is more indicative of character than his hat and 
hislinen. Beebe is an artistin these matters, giving 
not only the choicest atyles, but the most durable 
guality. For hats and shirts try him. 

' 





MapaMe Ratuines, Importer, 779 Broadway, is pre- 
ok d to show sole elegant novelties in Curriage and 

‘alking Costumes, ina variety of Colors. Sacques, 
Lingerie, etc, 

FemaLe MORALITY IN THE West —There is nota 
femnaie prisoner in the Kausas Penitentiary. This 
speaks well for the sex, but the story is not complete, 
It is raid that the reforma‘ion among the * border 
rufians’’ is almost entirely due to female influence, 
and that had it not been for the puritanical carpet- 
baygers who have squatted on the Indian reserves 
the statute books of Kanzas would hive to-day recog- 
niaed female suffrage. 








house. Shame onthem. We should seck to emulate 
the virtues of man, not his vices. 





THhk BALTIMORE & OLLO R. R.. 


Isan Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line ranning Pullman's 
Palace Day and Sle eping C ars through from Waehing 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without ¢ hange. 

Louisville in 2944 hours, 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, cither via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad, 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
miles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

‘ihe only line running four daily trains from Cin- 

cinnati to Louisville. 

silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking € ars, With revolying arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

Yo secure the adventages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No, s7 Washington street, Boston ; 
No, 229 Broadway, office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York: Continental Hotel, 82s 
Chestnut street, 44South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia: 8S. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baitimore; 425 Peunsyivania avenue, Wasi- 
ington, D. C.; and ai all the principal railroad Oftices 


in the Eust. 
SAM. GILL, 
General supt., Louisville, Ky. 


HENRY STEFFE, 
Gen. Ticket Agent, " salevilie, Ky 





Gen. Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
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THE 
LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER, 


‘“* Continental Life’? Building, 


22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CRE REMES 60h «00s Sebedeeesds os Shes 5-004s 6c $500,000 
Subject Zo increase tO. ......... cece cess seo hw © 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, 

A. F. WILMARTH, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 
EDGAR F. BROWN, 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

te FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 


and receives 





ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 


CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered | 


STOMERS 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Wruumarta, Vice-President. 


io our CUS 


-—————_ - — _ on a ee 


A NEW YORK 
GOLD LOAN. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


MONTICELLO & PORT JERVIS 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
2) YEARS TO RUN.. 


Secured bya first mortgace on the road to the UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK CITY, where 
INTER- 
EST QUARTERLY—JdJanuary, April, July and Oc- 


tober. 





principal and interest are payable in gold. 


The road is bonded at $20,000 per mile, and is built 
in the MOST SUBSTANTIAL MANNER. 


Monticello and Port Jervis; has a LOCAL TRADE 


Connects 


ASSURED, which will net sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the bonded debt, the expense of operating 
the road, and LEAVE A LARGE SURPLUS to be 
applied to a sinking fund. 

It passes contiguous toa large numberof VALUA 
BLE BLUE-STONE QUARRIES, and runs through 
and near some 15,000 acres of heavy timbered land. 
ALL OF WHICH, when marketed, will come over 
E THAN 


Besides these 


this road, so that its local trade is MOR 
SUFFICIENT to meet all demands. 
assurances, the time is not remote when this will 
form a linkin a TRUNK ROAD from Ogdensburg to 
this city. 

The undersigned offer the remainder of the bonds 
at &7 and interest in currency, with privilege of ad- 
vancing price without notice; and we recommend 
them as desirable for permanent investment, having 
THE FULLEST CONFIDENCE that they are FIRST- 
CLASS SECURITIES 


DAVIDSON & JONES, 
BANKERS, 
61 WALL STREET, 


Circulars furnished on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Strect, New Vork, 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, eubject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
TIIE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for?the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, 

Collections made on all parts ot the United States 
and Canadas. 


PICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
& SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 
G. E. RicHarp*on, 


H. Hi. Puisney. 





ee ee 


Klizebethtom & Padteah Raiiroad 


OF KENTUCKY. 
First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds. 


ene 


This road, connecting the important points of Louie- 
ville and Paduceh, is 18 milea long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of the 
State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it is believed 
will be abundantly remunerative, 
© Fifty-nine miles of the road are already completed 
and in successful operation, and work on other sec- 
tions is rapidly progressing. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the city of Louis- 
ville subscribed $1,600,000) amount to $3,095,000. 

To lay the rails and completely equip the entire 
road 

THREE MILLION DOLLARS 
of First Mortgage convertible bonds have been au- 
thorized, bearing & per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually at the Bank of America,in the city of New 
York, on the first of March and first of September. 


They are now offered by the undersig:.ed at 87'4 and | 


accrued interest. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO, 
41 Broad Street. 
WM ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
tO) Wall Street. 
LDALLGARTEN & CO., 
28 Broad Street. 


a 


KENDRICK & COMPANY, 


: ne oe 4 . > ' 
BRO K } kK S 
IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. AND 

ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
BONDS AND STOC Ks 





TOWN, CITY AND, COUNTY BONDS of the 
Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. 
Orders promptly executed and information given, 
personally, by letter or by the wires. No. 9 New 
street. P.O. Box No. 2,910, New York. 


C, J. OSBORN, ADDISON CAMMACK. 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANNERS 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


a 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, somes and sold on Commission, 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. 


CARL HECKER & CO., 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, - 


Union Square, New Yor«K, 


; CARL HECKER. 


a 


B.C. KURTZ & CO., 


OFFICE, WALL STREET, 


New YORK, 


Dealers in only the Best Qualities ot 


OAL, 


Always deliver 2 000 Ibs. to the Ton. 
Metropolitan Coa) Yard, 
188 and 140 MONROE STREET. 


Consiantly in Yard—Yranlhlin, Lehigh, English, 
Canne), ete ; 
”) R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
25 pet atreet, boston. 
For terme send fora circniar. Hoeu:s, from 9A. M. to 
oP. M. 
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MIDLAM) BONDS 


N DENOMINATIONS OF 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 


These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are 


secured by a First Mortgage on the great Midland 
Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 


$40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 
BANKERS 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau sTREET, N. Y., 


Oppostte iy ae 


eee ee 


Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 


at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


which 220 have been completed, and much progress | 


made in grading the remainder. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 


Full paid stock subscriptions, about.--...... $6,501 000 
Subscriptions to convertible bonds.... ..... GO ,J00 
Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 315 
iss canincacervassereerescevesnsn eons 6.9100, 600 
ee Saws .. $14,000 000 


Equal to $40,000 per wifte. 

The road is built in the most thorough manner, and 
at the lowest attainab'e cost for cash. 

The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 


of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 
We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 


Union. 


of Government Securities 


We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
,and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 


' sion, for cash. 


most encouraging assurance of the early completion of | 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 


the road. The portion already finished, as will be 


| Company, is doing a profitabie local business: 


. New Yorr, Dec. 2, 1870. 
Mesare. Grorce OppykKeE & Co., New York: 


GENTLEMEN— Your favor of the Ist inst.. asking for 


' a statement of last month's earnings of the New York 


' num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: 








and Oswego Midland Railroad, is at hand. I have not 


yet received a report of the earnings for November. 
The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524 51004 per an- 
Main line from 
New B 


Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; serlin Branch, 22 


miles. 


The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Uanal 
Company in the latter partof November. The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the firet year at not less than 259,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 


rom coal alone on that part of the road. 


Taking the lowest of these estimates, it 


_ #een by the following letter from the President of the | 


| 


en 


gives for | 


the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04. | 


The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 


cent., which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 


which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds | 


isened thereon. 


I should add that the earnings from passengers and 


freight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without | 


any through business to New York. Y ie truly, 


resident 


C. LITTLEJONN, | 


N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forevo 
ing letter ehows that this road, when finished, with ite 
unequaled advantages for both loca! and through busi- 


ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 


roud enterprises im the United States, and that its 
f 


First Mortgage Pends constitute one of the safest and | 


most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 


vestors. 


Communications and inquiries by mail 
FISK & HATCH. 

» Tg ie 
BANKING 
OF 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


HOUSTE 


NEW YORK, 


52 WALL STREET. 


Four per eent. interest allowed on ail deporite, 

Collections made everywhere. 

Orders for Geld, Government and other seeurities 
executed. 


— ~ - - ——< 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total iséne. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
FPF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 

Mortgage at the rate of $15,500 per mile. 


Price My and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur 


nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


For sale, or exchanged for Government and other | 


current securities, by 
GEORGE OPDYRE & C@O., 
25 Nassau Street. 


W. Ir. CONVERSE & CO.,, 


+ PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL &TREET 
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BANKING 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


MOUSE 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 


or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 


the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers atall times, on ap- 


proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, selland exchange all issues of Government 
Ponds at current market prices; algo Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sule of gold, and all first class securities, on com- 


mission. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 

Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loaa 
n¢ cotiated. 

Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


ee ee 


MAX “WELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No. 11 BROAD STREE 


New Yor. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


S3530.000 q N GOLD 
DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 


of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., 


No. 16 Wall Street. 


MVE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- 
form their friends that they have opened & 
Brauch office at 
No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 
connected by telegraph with their principal office, 
No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
and solicit orders for Foreign Exchange, Gold, Gov.- 


ernment Securities and Stocks, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 


CHAS. UNGER & CO. 
January 3, 1871. 
E. D. SPEAR, M, D.., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MIASS. 


JANKE, 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a suc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come te 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, eon- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


oe 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 7183 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have tailed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


ATEW JERSEY RALLROAD~—FROM 
| FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST.— For West Phila- 
delphia, at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M,, 12:30, 5*, 7*, 9:20 P, 
M..12 night. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7 A. M.. 
tand4 P.M. For Balti mare and Washington and 
the West, via Baltimore, 8:30 A. M., 12:30 and 20% 
PM. F or the south and pe My 8:30 A. M.. 9:20* 
P. M. Silver Palace cars are attac hed to the 9: :20 P. 
M. train daily, and run throngh to Lynchburg without 
change. Forthe West, via Pennsylvania Railroad— 
9:30) A. M.. and; 7*,P. M.> SilvergPalace cars are at- 
tached to the 3A Mand run through from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago without chanve. Silver Palace cars are attached 
tothe 7* P. M.. daily, and run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisy iille, St. Louis and Chicago without 
change. ‘lickets for sale at foot of C ortiands “4 , and 
Dodd's E xpress, O44 Bygedwar. (*Da 
F, ACKBON, Supt. 
November 1, 1870, 


ee 


OLBY WRINGERS! BestandC heapess ! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, rimple, durable, efficient! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 
OLBY BROS. & CO., 608 Broadway, N. Y, 











FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 


YEAR 1870-71. 


— os 


BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Neo. 15 East 24th Street, near Madisen Park, 

NEW YORK. 








PrincrpaLts—MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 





Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, Is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
every respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute. 

The Pringpals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians. 

For particulars, send for Circular. 





HON [Eo 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


PEED svvcckd dhatiwibes Ruane keoed $2,500,000 00 
ere cbivé ain dwadee Kent ebseee 4,578,008 02 
DS 65-06400 05s evh evden neunee ee 199,668 71 


divi end of FIVE per cent., payable on demand, 
free from Government tax, was declared by the Board 


of Directors this day. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
1871 NEW YEARS GIFTS. 187] 
AMES McCREERY & CoO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
WILL OFFER 
a fresh assortment of the 
BEST AMERICAN DELAINES, 
AT 1246 CENTS, 
CUT IN DRESS LENGTHS, 
and to facilitate sales. 
WILL BE DISPLAYED ON SEPARATE COUNT- 
ERS IN THE CENTRE OF THE STORE, 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
or 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PLAIN AND CHENE 
DRESS GOODS, 
From 20 Cents per Yard upward. 
Great Reduction in 
SCOTCH AND ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 
From 3744 Cents. 
FINE EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
ln all Shades, at 50 Cents. 
FRENCH MERINOS, 
at 75 Cents. 

IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS, SATIN DU 
CHENKE, ENGLISH SERGES, EPING- 
LINES, &c., &c., 

At equally Attractive Prices. 

BEST AMERICAN PRINTS, 

New Styles, from 7 to 124) Cents. 

Forming the Cheapest and Most Attractive Stuck of 

Dress Goods to be found in the ¢ mm 


AMES McCREERY & CoO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8&TREET, 


ee 


WILL OFFER 


100 Pieces of 
RICH STRIPED SILK&S, 
At 87% Cents per Yard—Value at $1 75 
A Full Line of 
VERY RICH PLAIN SILKS, DARK CLOTH 
COLORS, 


At $4. 
100 Pieces of 


%4-INCH BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
At $1 25 and $1 3744. 

A Ful. Line of 

VERY HEAVY GROS GRAIN SILKS, 

At $2 00. 
RICH @OURD CROIZAT BLACK GROSS GRAINS, 
At $3 50, $2975 and $3 00. 
An Immense Reduction in Rich Fancy Silke. 
RICM SILKS AND SATINS, 

Im all Shades, 








AG E NTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 





LARGE PROFITS, 


To sell a little arriele, endorsed by every lady using 
it. It keeps the needle from perforating the finger 
and thumb while sewing withit. It will sew one- 
third faster. 

Sampleand cireular mailed free, on receipt of 35 


ceuts; or call and examine at 


T77 BROADWAY, 


NATIONAL FINGER-GUARD COMPANY. 


re 


SYPHER & CO, 








(®necessors to D. Marley.) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 


CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1824. 


MICHAEL SCHAFFNER, 
DEALER IN 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, PORK, 
Etc., Ete., 
581 Third Avenue, 
Between 38th and 38th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, BOARDING HOUSES, 
SHIPS, Erc., SUPPLIED. 


_—— sent free of charge to any part ef the city 


HEILMAN & THORN, 


DINING ROOMS. 


98 Cedar Street, 


KNEW YORK. 








The undersigned would respectfully inform 
their friends and the public generally that 


they have opened first-class 


DINING ROOMS, 


at the above number, which they are confi- 


dent will meet the requirements of the public. 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS, 


Connected with the establishment ig a BAR 
stocked with the best of 


WINES, LIQUORS, ALES, CIGARS, Ete. 


The public are invited to call. 


HIiLMAN & THORN, 
98 Cedar Strect, 


NEW YORK. 


W. @. HILMAN, 








FB. P, THORN. 





CALISTOGA COGNAC, 








ee: He one 


MG; by 7 
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This pure Brandy has now an established repata- 
tation, and is very desirable to all who use a stimu- 
lant medicinally or otherwise, 


Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor 8. Dana Hayes, State 
Assayer, Massachusetts, prove that it is a purely 


grape product, containing no other qualities. 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 
California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & CO., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





~ Rheamatisan, Gout, Neuralgia. 


HUDNUT’S 
Rheumatic Remedy 


Is WARRANTED TO CURE. 





This great standard medicine has béen used in thon- 
sands of cases withonta failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to ate mayical in- 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine ; on the contrary it is 
a strictly ecientifiC remedy, prepared by a practical 
chemist, and was for many years in ure in the practice 
of one of our most successful physicians, gince de- 
ceased. 

Let all who are afflicted with these painful diseases 
resort at onceto thisremedy. Why should you enffer 
when relief is at hand? And remember that a cure is 
guaranteed in all cases, 

Certincates of remarkable cures to be seen at the 
headquarters of this medicine, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 


218 Broadway, 
Herald Builaing. 
Price, $2 per bottle, 


THE 


‘United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 


Astor House Block, 


Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS. AND COFFEES, at LOWEST 
MARKET PRICES. 


Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- 


| livered FREE to any part of the city. 


Country orders, accompanied by check on 


New SOrk, promptly attended to. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ 








AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York, 


* (Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifford House.) 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


A SPEC“ LTV. 





A 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


RK. 
. 


. E. Rossexs, Esq. W. R. Horton, Esq. 


President. Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGS 


Mattresses, Pillows. 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions, 


ILASTIC SPONGE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, 
For all Upholstery Purposes, 
CHEAPER than Feathers or Tair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 
It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 


Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 


known for 


HATIRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &e, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 


and CUSILIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 


Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF ainst. 
3UGS and INSECTS 


ELASTIC SPONGE 
S3EST Al’ 


Is the VERY 
an om, 


covered for STEAMBOA 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 
ELASTIC SPONGE 

Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE,and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &e. 


LICLE ever dis- 


Tand RAIL CAR 


~~. 
SHND FOR CTRCULARS AND 
PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 


OPI OSITE ST. NICHOLAS ROTEL. 


NEW YORK, 


j 


A SAFE, 


CERTAIN 


AND 





DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


An UNFATILING REMEDY for Nevrarota Fact- 
ALIS Often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its won- 
derfué power. Even inthe severest cases of Chronic 
Neuralgia, affecting the entire system.its use fora 
few days affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely 
fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. It 
contains no materials in the slightest degree injuri- 
ous, It has the unqualified approval of the best phy- 
sicians, Thousands is every part of the country grate- 
fully acknowledge its power to sooth the tortured 
herves, and restoring the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package. . - $100 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages, - - 500 - ™ _ = 


It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICIANB. 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all vruggieus at eo cei 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place 
NE WwW YORK. 
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THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 
69 & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Neariy opposite Wall 8t.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported 


Brandies and Cigars. 


Wines, 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
J u K N G A U LT. 


PIANOS ! PIANOS ! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELUS 
[Late Cummingsl, 

Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square, 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Makers, 
for sule c) ean for cavh, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purcharé. Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine before deciding else- 


where, 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, 
No. 8 Union Square. 


Abraham Bininger 


of the late Firm of 








A. BININGER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


WINES, 
LIQUORS, &C¢., 





No. 39 Broad Street, 


| NEW YORK, 





D AN [EL SANE ORD, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
WINES & LIQUORS. 
No. 47 MURRAY STREET, 

| New York. 
RATLROAD 
FOR SALE BY 
S. W. HOPKINS & CO., 
a BROADWAY. 


THE 


Central Railroad Co.,| 


OF IOWA, 


TRON, 


| 
} 


Have built and equipped 180 miles of the new road | 


through the richest portion of Iowa, thus opening the 
first through route across the State from North to 
South. Parties desiring to invest in 

FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
upon a finished railroad, iesued at the rate of only 
$16,000 to the mile, and offered at 90 and accrued in- 
terest in currency, are invited to send to this office 
and obtain pamphlet, with full particulars, 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
will receive about one-third more interest upon the 
investment. 

W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
32 Pine Street, New York. 
TDROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. ‘pOU GHTON, 

491 Broome street, New York € ity. 
To know by sien, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stare above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What cerrespendent s1GN8 in man display 
His future actions—peint his devious way ;— 
Thus, in the heavens. his future fate to lear, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 

Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
promptly attended to. Terme of consultation from 
$1 to bs according to importance. Nativities written 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1; with chart, $2. 


MISS SIBIE O'HARA, 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


AWD 


CHILDRENS HAIR CUTTER, 
(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore.) 
No. 1302 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, 
WasuHineton, D.C. 


Braids. Curls and Fashionable Hair Work for Ladies 
c: netantly on hand. 





Mrs. J. B. Paige’s 

NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
Recently published by Oliver Ditson & Co., is the 

pest book of the kind in market, it being a 
key to all similar publications. 

Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, aud fit Teach- 
ers in a remarkably short space of time. 

For circulars, address Mrs. J. B. PAIGE, with stamp, 
14 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 
Washington Street, Boston, Mase., or Thos. C. Lom- 
bard. at office of Woodhull, Claflin & Co., 44 Broad 
Street, New York. 


Mrs. J. E. Holden’ S 


MAGASIN DE MODES, 


639 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Near Thirty-seventh etreet, New York. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 
Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Sets, etc. 
DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 


“GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 
$91 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF TWELFTH STREAT, 
NEW YORK. 





ga Choice Flowers always on Hand. gy 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST” 


STANDARD 





AMERICAN Te TABLES 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all tests of skill by the beet players in the 
coantry, and in all first-class clubs and hotels, Ililus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 
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IMPORTER, YWANU PACTURER — 


DEALER IN 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK. 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 


AND 
MEN’B FURNISHING GOODS 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


No. 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J 


TO THE LADIES ! 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 
plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 
AQUA BEAUTA 
removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 
CARBOLIC WASH 


cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds. 75 cen‘s 
each. Her 


NEURALGIA CURE 


needs but to be tried te be appreciated. $1 per 
bottle. Sent promptly on receipt of jriee, Sixth 
k. 


room, 683 Broadway, New Yor 
Dp AL Y, 


WHOLESALE ABD RETAIL DEALER IW 


COAL: 





| Best Lehigh, Locust Mountain, Red Ash, 








PHELAN & COLLENDER J 


7308 BROADWAY, New York City. 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
AN 


EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT 


AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION. 


By C. S. JAMES, 


Author of ** Manual of Transcendenta! Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 
Letlsiana, Mo, 





&e., &e. 
Also WOOD, in the Stick, or Sawed and 
Split. 


43 West 30th Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite Wood's Museurn.) 
Yard, 520 and 522 West 2ist Street. 


Cargoes and part Cargoes of Coal or Wood at the 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Orders by mail solicited. 


ye RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 
scy.—Paseenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liberty street; connects at Hampton June tion 
with the Delaware, Lackawanpaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the L ehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without cha inge of care. 


ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 


Sixty milesand three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with’ but one change 
of care 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN VJEMENT. 


Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
Lows: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
bock, Towanda, Waverly, ete. 

7:50 a. M.—For Easton, 

#2 u.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Potteville, Scranton, Harrisburg, ete. 

2r.mu.—For Easton, Allentown, ete 


3:30 Pp. u.—-For Easton, Allentown, Manch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 
4:50 p, M.—For Somervilleand Flemington, 


5:15 p. w.—For Somerville. 
6 P. _ For Easton 


TP. —For Somerville, 

7:45 “ w.—For Easton, 

9p. mu.—For Plainfield. 

12 Pp. m.—For Plaint field on Sundaye only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30. 
9.00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 M., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:16, 
$230, 4:00, 4:50, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00. 7:45, 4:00, 
10:45, 12:00 P. m 

FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—Wesrern Express. daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the Wert, 
without change of cars to Cinciunati or Chicago. and 
but one chanve to St. Louis. Connects at Taevie burg 
for Erie and the O}! Revions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Stroude. 
burg, Water Gap, S« rauiton.ete, Connects at Phillips- 
bury for Mauch Chunk, W ilkexbarre. etc, 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Exprass, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlohem, Allentown, Reading, Harri eburg r Pitts. 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati S) 1eeDpi ee cars | oO Pitte 
burgh and Chicago.* Connects at Junction with D., i. 
and W. R. R. for “Scranton. 

Sleeping Cara through from Jersey City te Pitts- 
burgh every evening 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 


| the Central Kailread of New Jersey, feot of Liberty 


vtreet, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House: Nos. 254. 271. 626 
Broadway, at Ne. 10 @reemwick street, and at the prin- 


cipal betels. 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H.P. Barpwer, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Rufus Hatch’s Circular No. 3. 


FRAUDS IN RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


Questions for Commodore Vanderbilt to Auswer. 

The waterings in this great concern have been equally ex- 
cessive, though of a different character from those described 
in the previous circulars. <A direct one, however, of $6,030,- 
500 was made at the time of its consolidation with the Galena 
and Chicago, the holders of stock in the latter being allowed 
two shares for one previously held, “to equalize values ”’—a 
phrase greatly in vogue with the self-constituted tax-gather- 
ers who now control and levy tueir contributions upon all 
our great avenues of trade. Thenatural and equitable mode 
would have been to equalize down instead of up, as the shares 
of the Northwestern, at that time, were comparatively worth- 
less, while those of the Galena and Chicago commanded only 
par. Buta sguare consolidation would have leit no plunder, 
the sole inducement thereto, in the hands of the parties ma- 
nipulating it. 

The great waterings in this road have been effected through 
leases of other lines. The most important of these was that 
of the road from the Mississippi to the Missouri River, through 
Iowa, a distance of 353 miles, and owned by two corporations 

-the Chicago, lowa and Nebraska owning the link of 81 
wiles from the Mississippi River to Cedar Rapids; and the 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri River ( ‘ompany owning that from 
Cedar Rapids to the Missouri, a distance of 272 miles. This 
line had a land-grant of 1,422,109 acres. A party of shrewd 
operators got hold ot this line, and s t themselves at work to 
vet this magnificent domain into their own hands, and, «aé the 
sae time, get rid of the road that had to be built to secure it. 
This interesting problem was solved in the following manner: 
The managers of the Chicago and Northwestern agreed to 


tuke a lease of the two roads, without the land, paying 473 


o~ 


per cent. of the gross earnings (afterward reduced to 37} per 
cent. of the Chicago, lowa and Nebraska Road, and $1,750 
per mile upon the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Road, 
up to the Ist of January, t871, and thereafter at the following 
rate: To pay $700 per mile of the $1,500 per mile first earned, 
334 per cent. of the $3,000 next earned, and 20 per cent. upon 


all earnings in excess of $4,500 per mile. The rental of the 


first-named road the past year was $557,450, the proportion 
of gross earnings paid being 424 per cent., the reduction from 
474 to S74 per cent. taking effect for six months of the fiscal 
year only. At the same rate of gross earnings, the rental 
(374 per.cent.) the present year will be $492,270, the gross 
earnings of the past year being $1,312,710. The gross earn- 
ings of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Road, for the 
past year, were $2,106,476. The total for both lines were 
$3,419,186. 


Missouri River Road, the past year, were 


The earnings per mile of the Cedar Rapids and 
$7,744. <At this 
rate, the rental for the present year will be $2,348 per mile, 
or a gross sum of $638,656. The total rental of the two lines, 
consequently, will be $1,130,926. The capital of this rental, 
at 7 per cent., is $16,157,375. This transaction is known as 
the Blair & Ames grad. : 

Now, the cost of this line to the parties holding the same 
could not have exceeded $20,000 per mile, or, a gross sum of 
% 7,060,000. 


about all. There were no equipments, and no accommoda- 
\ } 


The rails were laid, and bridges built—this is 


tions for business, except those supplied by the lessees. The 
rails laid on the greater portion of it were only 45 pounds to 
the yard, and had to be replaced soon after the lessees had 
The profit paid to the parties 
The cost of 


this road to the lessees—that is, the capitalized rental—is 


come into possession of it. 


constructing it, consequently, was $9,097,375. 


$45,771 per mile. It would require $20,000 an expenditure of 
per mile in addition upon it, in construction and equipment, 
since they came into possession of it, to bring the road to its 
present condition. Thissum brings up the cost to $65,771 per 
mile, or up to a total of $23,115,168. The interest on this sum 
at 8 per cent, is $1,618,061. 

The capital account for the leased roads, as stated by the 
respective companies, amounts to $20,346,500—that of the 
Chicago, lowa and Nebraska being $4,726,800—made up of 
$3,916,300 of Stock, and $810,000 of Bonds ; that of the Cedar 
Rapids and Missouri River being $15,620,000, and made up 
of $8,000,000 of Stock, and $7,620,000 of Bonds. 





The land grant to the Iowa lines was 1,422,109 acres. Of 
this quantity, certificates for 1,200,000 acres had been issued 
more than a year ago. These lands, at the low valuation of 
>? per acre, are worth $8,409,000. The value of these lands, 


1 
’ 


added to the unquestioned profit from the construction of 


the road, make a total of $17,097,275. This sum measures 
the profits that one party made out of the affair in the course 
ofa very few years. 


Another example, of the same kind, was that of the 
Winona and St. Peter’s Railroad, of Minnesota. A 
party got hold of this line, built the road, took 
the land, and then turned over the road, wzthout 
the lands, to the Chicago and Northwestern, at about 
$359,000 per mile, or nearly twice its cost. The road had no 
connection whatever with the Chicago and Northwestern. 
It did not, in fact, come within one hundred miles of any 
portion of the road oi the latter Company. A lease might 


just as well have been taken of a road upon the Pacific coast. 


The Winona and St. Peter’s Road ran through an unsettled 
country, and could not, for years, be expected to pay a re- 
munerative return on its cost. In addition to the rental paid, 
the Northwestern had to complete and equip it, carrying the 
cost of the line to this Company up, probably, to $40,000 per 
mile. The land grant to the Winona and St. Peter’s Com- 
pany was 1,410,000 acres. Of this vast grant, 342,376 acres 
had been confirmed to it on the first day of July, 1860. The 
value of the lands acquired equals $2,896,652. Assuming the 
profits of construction to have been $15,000 per mile for 126 
miles, the aggregate was $1,890,000. The total profit, both 
from lands and construction, was $4,286,682. This affair is 
known as the Barney grad. 


Another example in kind was that of the Peninsula Rail- 
read of Michigan; a land grant road, entitled to 345,880 acres, 
of which 218,880 acres had been certified to the Company on 
the first day of July, 1869. This road was built and consoli- 
dated with the Northwestern, without the lands, at a *rate of 
$40,000. The length of this road is 73 miles. Its cost to its 
projectors was about $20,000 per mile. The profit on con- 
struction was about $1,460,000. The value of its land grant, 
at $7 per acre, was $1,552,160. The profits of the transac- 
tion, consequently, were $2,992,160. The Periinsula Road 
bad no connection whatever with the Northwestern, nor did 
it come within filty miles of any portion of the line of the 
latter. This is known as the Ogden & Tilden grad. 

The total amount of lands already ceded to the three Compa- 
nies whose roads are leased to the Northwestern amounted, 
on the first day of July, 1869, to 1,763,256 acres. Their value, 
at $7 per acre, is $12,528,792. Large udditioas are to be 
made to the present cessions. The profits arising from the 
construction of the road could not have been less than $12, 
447,375. ‘Tae profits, so fur, to outsicers, on the three lines, 
have been $24,776,163. The znside profits have been $8,840,- 
650, to wit: the waterings in favor of the Galena and Chicago 
of $6,030,500 at the time of the consolidation, and $2,810,110 
of scrip dividends paid in 1868. The total profits have been 
$33,616,777, as shown in the following tabular statement : 


Profits of Profits of 
Construc- Land 
Roads. Waterines, tion. Grants, 
Chicago and Northwestern......... $5,540,510 Diebeeed- °Y abbebeees 
Chicazo lowa and Nebraska..... / Oo NQF ark 
= ; - Ser 9 097 37! 8. 400.00! 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri ....-. § $9,097,375 $8, 400.000 


1,890,000 2,396,632 
1,460,000 1,531,160 


$ 12,328,792 


Winona aud St. Peters... 
EE ET Te 


$2,840,510 $12,447,375 
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What was the motive that induced the Chicago and North- 
western Company to make contracts so destructive to its 
own interests, and without gaining any advantage from the 
land grants to leased lines? The leases were the product of 
gross corruption and folly, it hardly matters now which. 
Suffice it to say, it Was a gross perversion of a most sacred 
trust, for which perversion the public are paying bitterly. 
They, paying on the roads at double cost, have derived no 
advantage whatever from the grants so munificently made. 
These grants should in all cases have been made the basis of 
the securities issued by cach Company. The proceeds of their 
sale should have retired these securities, reducing in an equal 
degree the cost of the roads, with a corresponding reduction 
in the charges for transportation. By the time the lands were 
sold, the reduction in the amount of the securities issued 
would have equalled such proceeds, or the sum of $12,242,- 
792. The annual interest on this sum is $856,995. This sum 
would have been the annual gain to the commerce of the 
country, had these lands been applied, as they should have 
been, to the construction of the roads. 

Another course might have been taken—that adopted in 
the case of the Illinois Central. That Company was required 
to pay 7 per cent of its gross earnings annually into the State 
treasury, 4s the price of the transfer of the land grant to the 
Company. This percentage yields the State some $600,000 
annually. A great evil necessarily results from severing land 
grants from the railroad to which they aremade. If retained 
by the owners of the road, the latter have every motive to 
encourage their occupation, as the means of creating a traffic. 
They would offer the lands at low rates, and on long credits, 
and give every facility and indulgence possible to the set. 
thS*s. 

These lands are now wholly held—Jrish fashion—by absen- 
lees or speculators, greatly to the injury of the railroads and 
the interests of the people, who demand cheap lands and 
speedy settlement. But, from the extravagant prices asked, 
these land grants are still vast wastes, and are likely for years 
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to remain so. They cost their owners nothing; on the other 
hand, their owners made vast sums by the construction of the 
roads by which the lands were acquired. They consequently 
can hold them till they realize the extravagant price demanded 
forthem. When sold, they are to be paid for by the labor 
of the pionecr, and not by the capital of the rich. 


The total amount of the capital and debt of the two Com- 
panies, on the first day of June, 1864, when the consolidation 
went into effect, was $30,514,000. The length of line then in 
operation was 609 miles. Its cost per mile was $50,098. The 
capital account of the Company on the first day of June, 1870, 
the date of the last annual report, was 51,108,591. The capi- 
talized rental of the leased roads was $16,157,375. The total 
capital account of the Company, consequently, was $67,265,- 
966. The present length of line owned and leased by the 
Company is 1,156 miles. The cost per mile is $58,200. The 
increase of the capital account, in six years, has been $36,751,- 
966, or at the rate of $6,125,327 annually. The increase of 
mileage has been 507 miles. The cost per mile has increased 
from $50,098 to $58,200. 

The above statement Coes not include the Winona and St 
Peter's Road, whose 7 per cent. bonds are guaranteed by the 
Chicago and Northwestern, nor the several lines which the 
Company are now building, such as the Trempeleau, whose 
bonds pay 10 per cent. interest; the Iowa Midland, whose 8 
per cent. bonds have recently been’ privately negotiated ; and 
the line from Madison to La Crosse. 

[The directors of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
as in the Erie, are elected for one, two and three years. It is 
due to some of the present board to state that they were not 
parties to these original land-grant swindles. ] 

The examples that have been cited in this and the previous 
circulars show how universal have been the corruptiois in the 
management of our railroads. These all result in an exces- 
sive cost of the works, and fall, in the end, wholly upon the 
people. Upon such costs, dividends and interest are sought 
to be paid by excessive rates of charges. The people, conse- 
quently, sufler just in ratio as those preying upon them grow 
rich. 

Since writing the above circular, I have been favored with a 
communication, signed by Samuel Barton, and addressed to 
“The Holders of the Capital Stock and Consolidation Certifi- 
cates of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad.” 
Mr. Barton is a near relative of Commodore Vanderbilt, and 
unquestionably speaks by authority. By him I am charged 
with wilful falsification, from pecuniary motives. I disclaim, 
utterly, having any interest whatever, directly or indirectly, 
in New York Central stock or scrip; nor have I had for a 
long time. Mr. Barton’s role is that ot the lawyer who said 
“he had no evidence to offer in defence, but should proceed 
to abuse the plaintiff to the best of his ability.” I stated that 
of all the waterings, not a dollar went intothe road. This is 
denied. Commodore Vanderbilt might as well have denied 
the issue of the certificates themselves. The public have a 
right to ask you how much money you paid for the millions 
of certificates issued to yourself. If you paid nothing, 
did the recipients of your bounty, and who were in your se- 
cret, payanything ? If nothing was paid, then these certifi- 
cates were a Stock Dividend, and, such being the case, haye 
you paid the five per cent. Government tax on them? Is 
anything received on these certificates by way of dividends? 
It so, how much, and who pays? By what authority did you 
and your board, summoned by your warrant to a midnight 
session, place a perpetual mortgage of $44,428,330 upon the 
commerce of the country, without the equivalent to the pub- 
lic of a dollar? All this was done, Commodore, at your be- 
hest. ; 

In your defence, you cite your management of the Harlem, 
another most oppressive monopoly. I did not refer to it, reserv- 
ing it for another circular. But as you have brought it in, 
will you answer a few questions here? Did you not, while 
a trustee, issue to yourself a large amount of its bonds at fifty 
per cent. on the dollar? Have you not, since assuming con- 
trol of this property, advanced the tariff on milk trom a half 
to one-and-a-half cents per quart—a three hundred per cent, 
additional tariff on one item alone? Is this the way you 
have stamped your individuality, economy and genius upon the 
Harlem Road ? 

Mr. Vanderbilt has had charge of the New York Central 
Road for three years. According to Mr. Barton, and the 
sworn statement of the officers of the road in 1867, he has, in 
that time, added only three locomotives to the number in 
use prior to ’67. In a future circular, I Sropose to show the 
exact value of the ‘improvements he has made on this line 
since obtaining control of it, and the amount of additional 
stock he has issued and received the money for. 

Mir. Barton insists upon Mr. Vanderbilt's wonderful abilities 
as arailroad man. No one denies this. But with his wntold 
millions before he had anything to dowith the New York Central, 
would it not have been more graceful and meritorious in him 
to have turned his transcendent abilities to the reduction of 
the cost of transportation, and to alleviate the burdens that 
now press so heavily upon the commerce of the country and 
upon labor? That the stockholders have no cause to complain 
of Mr. Vanderbilt's management is too evident to have needed 
the proof Mr. Barton deduces, but it is the people, and not 
their servants, who should reap the benefits resulting trom 
such good management. They create the trade of these great 
highways, and as that trade increases, it is not a corresponding 
increase of scrip captial, but a corresponding reduction in freight 
charges, that they whom the roads are built and run to serve 
have a right to expect. 
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